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The greatest conqueror in the world never had 
so many triumphal arches erected to him as our 
middle sized brooks have. Landor. 


Che Forest and Stream’s Platform Plank. 


“The sale of game should be prohibited at all seasons.’ 
NAILS DRIVEN IN 1899. 


WASHINGTON. 


Laws 1899, p. 278.—Section 3. Every person 
who shall offer for sale; or market, or sell or 
barter any moose, eik, caribou, killed in this 
State, antelope, mountain sheep or goat, deer, or 
the hide or skin of any moose, elk, deer or cari- 
bou, or any grouse, pheasant, ptarmigan, par- 
tridge, sage hen, prairie chicken or quail, at any 
time of the year, shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
aemeanor. - 


THE-FOOLISH MOMENT. 


Ir is a peculiar phase of mental phenomena that men, 
under certain conditions of time, circumstances and oppor- 
tunity, will do recklessly foolish things. They will, at 
such moments, elect to jeopardize life or limb—their own 
or that of their fellows—in an attempt to succeed in some 
venture, whether trifling or otherwise, though success may 
bring nothing material with it. This seems to be a trait 
common to all humanity. Men of all kinds and degrees, 
be they wise or simple, taught or untaught, high or low 
in social or business station, have their foolish moments 
when heedless recklessness takes the place of sober reason 
and common prudence. 

When time, circumstances and opportunity combine to 
afford play to the reckless proclivities of the individual, 
there are few, indeed, whose mentality has been so highly 
developed and disciplined that they are guided by reason 
rather than by impulse. 

Thus it comes that a man, perfectly trained agd dis- 
ciplined in his special vocation, may go weeks and months 
in conducting it without an error. Every detail has been 
carefully thought out in advance; every rule of action 
has been carefully elaborated, and every act is conducted 
on a logical process of reasoning. Nothing then is left to 
chance or to the emotional impulse of the individual. 

No man in a responsible position in business would 
abandon the discipline and rules which wisdom and ex- 
perience had proved sound, and in their stead act on 
emotional impulses. ‘ 

Yet the methodical man of errorless proficiency in his 
regular business and social routine, habituated to act by 
rule and reason, may, in some other environment, develop 
a penchant for foolish moments filled with the taking of 
foolish chances. His surroundings are novel, the stimulus 
to action is different from that to which he is habituated, 
and he becomes largely a creature of impulse. 

Thus it comes about that the man of sound judgment 
when sitting in his office, pen in hand, may be a creature 
of reckless conduct when in the woods, rifle in hand; or 
when astride a bicycle speeding along city street or coun- 
try road; or when in a boat in dangerous waters. 

The man, rifle in hand, in the woods has an exhilarating 
stimulus in his new environment and purpose, something 
which exalts him far above his everyday temperament, 
and he is keyed up to a point of action far above the 

However, the reckless acts of the foolish moments 
always have in them something of a competitive nature or 
struggle for the mastery. The novice who is a big-game 
hunter, who sees the bushes move and recklesely takes the 
chances that the concealed moving object is a deer and not 
a cow, or a horse, or a man, is a creature of He 


has not reasoned out all the associated of 
mistake and death incident to the sit tation. He has deer 
in his mind and deer in his purpose, and with the stimulus 


impulse and shoots. 

From the point of view of the man who reasons out the 
matter in another environment, the act was criminally 
thoughtless, and inexcusable. Yet under the same cir- 
cumstances, the critic himself might have done the same 
thing. Under certain other circumstances, which ap- 
pealed to the critic’s spirit of competition or sport, he then 
might have his own foolish moment in which reason was 
abandoned and impulse made him reckless. 

However, there is no excuse whatever for a man, hab- 
ituated to the use of hunting with firearms, who shoots 
at an object whose wherabout is indicated by moving 
bushes. Long habit should make his acts a matter of 
reason, not of impulse. The tyro may be excused in a 
degree for acts committed from the excitement and heat 
of the moment, but there is no excuse for him for his 
neglect of learning all the safeguards to be observed in 
the use of a deadly weapon before he takes it in hand for 
dealy uses. 

The bicyclist displays the same reckless spirit in an- 
other form. He may be pedaling along serenely for 
hours, when a combination of circumstances impels him 
to reckless action and then he proceeds on impulse. He 
darts in and out between carriages, missing wheels and 
wagon tongues and horses’ noses by a hair’s breadth, 
with no greater object than to get ahead of them at all 
risks and with no material gain to himself after he has 
done so. And still he may go weeks before the foolish 
moment comes to take the reckless chances which, if suc- 
cessful, may have no importance whatever. The boat- 
man shoots rapids in a desire to accomplish where others 
have failed, and on impulse may do desperate deeds in 
the effort to succeed, and success may mean nothing more 
than the personal gratification of going safely through 
great danger or the evanescent interest of the onlookers. 

Reason and calculation should eliminate the foolish 
moments and the reckless chances. The soldier, keyed 
up to a high tension for desperate deeds, would on im- 
pulse do all sorts of reckless things in all sorts of foolish 
moments, were it not for the disciplined mind of his 
superior, who acts according to reason. He is habituated 
from training and experience to disregard impulse even 
when the times are most exciting. Only by observing a 
similar course of study and discipline can the foolish 
moments and reckless acts so common to sport be elim- 
inated. 


THE RAIL. 


In the good old days of which the graybeards talk with 
so much regret, and about which the youngsters hear with 
envy and wonder, the opening of the rail season in- 
augurated the beginning of the fall shooting. 
happy days, the poorer shots often got from sixty to 
eighty birds to a boat, while the experts, when the tide 
was right and the flight was on, sometimes secured one 
hundred and fifty or two hundred. 

For a number of years the rail shooting on many 
grounds in the Eastern States which formerly yielded 
abundant bags has been an absolute failure, so much so 
that many of its former devotees have altogether aban- 
doned it. Five, six, nine, or at most a dozen birds to a 
tide, are not worth going for. The intervals between the 
rises are too long, and the shoring becomes monotonous. 
In the old days, before the marshes had been so much run 
over, one might often find there besides the rail other 
interesting birds, which added to the pleasure of the hours 
spent in the boat; a little bunch of winged teal, an 
early migrating brood of black ducks, a king rail, a little 
white heron, or a least bittern, might rise before the 
gun and add to the variety of the bag. But of late years 
there has been little of this. 

This autumn, for some unexplaimed reason, the rail 
shooting all along the Atlantic Coast, while not nearly up 
to its old-time standard, has yet been so much better 
than that of recent years as to cause great surprise. We 
know of grounds, for many seasons almost barren, which 
this autumn have yielded bags of thirty, forty or forty-five 
birds—an increase in abundance for which we know of no 
Caiise, and which is hardly likely to be repeated another 


season. 


There is no better school for the boy who is learning 


to shoot than rail shooting. The view is unobstructed, the 
birds fly slowly and straight; thus the beginner has 
plenty of time, and with proper tuition at once begins to 
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kill birds enough tc give him a little confidence in him- 
self. Of course, there is a slight tendency for him to 
become too deliberate, and even to potter, but signs of his 
doing this should be watched for by his instructor, and 
promptly corrected. But as the rail are among the 
easiest to kill of game birds, they are the very best for the 
novice to practice on, and we should be glad to see all 
the rail grounds in the country absolutely reserved as a 
practice ground for the rising generation of those who 
use the shotgun. 
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SNAP SHOTS. 


THE pathos of the letter from: Harry Coons printed on 
another page is not lessened by the fact of his death in 
August last. 

Harry Céons, to call him by his English name, was a 
full-blooded Indian of the Skidi tribe of the Pawnees.: He 
received his education for the most part at the reserva- 
tion school at the old agency on the Loup Fork, in Ne- 
braska, and was a grown man when his tribe was re- 
moved by the Government to its new home in the Indian 
Territory. His suggestive letter tells us something of the 
conditions of Pawnee life when the tribe resided in Ne- 
braska, and it was at this time that we first knew him 
and other Indian boys, while traveling with the camp in 
search of buffalo. 

Subsequent to this period he served under Major North 
with the Pawnee scouts, where he was regarded as one of 
the most trustworthy and reliable men in that steadfast 
body. Of ate years he had taken firm hold of civilization, 
possessed a farm, which he successfully managed, and at 
one time was stockholder and director in a local bank. 

Fora number of years he had been threatened with con- 
sumption, that fell enemy of the Indian race, which claims 
for its victims one-half of those who die. His trip to the 
North, made in the summer of 1898, and of which he 
writes in this letter, was undertaken in search of health. 

Harry Coons was a man of determination, of unflinch- 
ing courage and of great singleness of purpose. If he had 
lived fifty years earlier he would have been a great chief, 
for he possessed the qualities of mind which make chiefs. 
He was also a warm friend, and his death will be mourned 
not only in his tribe, but by more than one of his white 
friends. 





We are advised by our Chicago correspondent of 
thirty-two acceptances of the invitation to go on the 
Minnesota excursion to inspect the region of the proposed 
national park. Seventeen States are represented; and if 
the public spirited promoters of the reserve project shall 
instil something of their own enthusiasm into their guests 
the result should be a powerful stimulus of general interest 
in the plan. If the people of the country realized what is 
the character of that Minnesota region and had a faint 
conception of all that the park would mean to the Missis- 
sippi Valley and the entire population, there would be no 
uncertainty as to the prompt action of Congress; the 
Minnesota forest reserve would be an assured fact. 





The State of Washington has been so reckless of its 
game supply that the most stringent measures are now 
thought necessary to protect the remnant. An important 
provision in the new game code is one which embodies the 
Forest AND STREAM Platform Plank, and absolutely for- 
bids the sale of game. The text of the prohibition is given 
at the top of this page; and the statute contains a further 
clause forbidding the purchase of game. In this way an 
attempt is made to reach the special classes who provoke 
violations of the game law. 





It takes people of all sorts to make up the world. 
There are some who never go shooting nor fishing. 





If one is held up by a freight train wreck; how shall ‘he 
employ himself during the detention? By writing for 
Forest AND STREAM, of course, as did the author of.the 
black bass. paper signed Wadleigh. Brooke, who -writes: 
“The inclosed sketch was jotted down a night or two 
since on telegraph blanks and old letters as our train lay 
back of a very mixed up freight weeck, as a pleagapt 
mieass of whiling away the time.” 

A moet interesting bit of news in our fishing columns 
to-day is the report Mr. Livingston Stone sends of the 
capture of the first California salmon taken in the St, 
Lawrence River, = ‘ 
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Che Sportsman Courist. . 
Yukon Notes. 


(Continued from page 204.) 


The Scurvy Sign. 


WHEN I said good-by to Col, Fred Mather in the office 
of Forest AND STREAM just before leaving for Alaska 
the white-haired old sportsman, whose circle of personal 
friends is only exceeded by those who have learned to 
love him from his writings, said several things which 
have lingered in memory. Next to his hearty “God 
bless you” at parting, and the old warhorse’s wish that 
he were going too, I remember most keenly some grue- 
some details of prison experiences in the South during the 
war, in which scurvy figured, men’s teeth dropping out 
and the calves of their legs sluffing off, and the like— 
the = treated in a kindly half humorous way that in 
no whit detracted from the force of the picture. 

The moral was: Take plenty of dried fruit, lime juice, 
vinegar, etc., and go light on salt meats. 

We remembered the advice, and lost neither our teeth 
nor our limbs. 

The Cheechakoes all had a wholesome fear of the 
disease, and the cases which occurred were confined 
either to men who were short of supplies or to the old- 
timers, who had gotten used to living on little or noth- 
ing, and who seemed to think things weren’t just right 
unless they had a touch of scurvy in their systems. 

Sore and swollen limbs are an indication of the disease, 
as are also brown patches on the skin; but there is one 
sure sign that never fails, and that is when the flesh 
loses its elasticity and becomes putty-like, retaining, for 
instance, the impress of a finger for some moments after 
the spot has been touched. 

When a man gets in this condition there are various 
ways of treating him in use among the old-timers, all 
more or less of a kill-or-cure nature. Hughy Day, a 
mail carrier, says a decoction made by pouring boiling 
water on a mixture of quaking asp bark and spruce 
boughs is efficacious. 

“Ehe first year of the Forty Mile excitement,” (1886), 
says Day, “I remember that a man named Holmes had 
the scurvy. We' took and gave him his quaking asp 
and spruce drink, and then we bathed him and rubbed him 
with canvas till he yelled for mercy. It cured him, all 
right enough, and in the spring he pulled his own stuff 
to the mines.” 





A Modern Esau. 


The day after leaving Five Fingers we found some 
very rough going late in the day. The pioneers of the 
trail had become discouraged by a more than commonly 
bad stretch of jammed ice, and had taken to the bank 
of the river. The pull was up an almost perpendicular 
bluff, over a series of icy ledges. Just as Mac and I 
landed the last sled at the top we were surprised to see 
an Indian youth appear, as though he had dropped from 
the clouds. The boy caught hold of the rope and gave 
a final tug to assist us, and then, as we continued on our 
way through a sparse popple growth, he trotted along 
between the sleds, stooping and pushing on the back of 
each in turn to help us over fallen trees or up the not 
infrequent rises. 

“The boy seems willing enough,” I remarked to Mac, 
“but if I wasn’t looking I couldn’t tell he was pushing, 
as far as the help he gives is concerned.” 

“Can’t you see, man, ‘he’s sick?” Mac replied. “The 
poor devil’s weak as a rat, and for my part I wish he’d 
leave the sled alone. Did you notice the color of his 
lips?” 

[ had. They were a chalky white, and had a burned 
appearance. Mac turned to the boy, who had not 
volunteered any information about himself, and learned 
that he came from the Indian camp at Cormack’s, two 
miles away. Mac asked him if his people had meat or 
fish to barter, and the boy replied in the negative. 

“No moose meat. No fish. No muck-muck,” said 

the lad. “Injun go hunt. No come back.” 
’ My first impression of the boy had been that he was 
a runner sent out by tke Indians to solicit trade, for on 
our way down the river the Indians at this point had 
been pontienincy noisy trying to get us to come ashore 
and buy their meat, but this supposition was no longer 
tenable. 

As the next most plausible hypothesis I decided that 
the boy had come to buy flour or sugar, and resolved 
to be on my guard. 

In coasting down a Soft. bluff near the point where the 
trail again took to the surface of the river Mac’s sled 
struck a tree and had a part of the top and several up- 
rights carried away. The boy seemed sorry for us and 
did what little he could to assist in repairing the break. 
It was already growing dark, and finding an old camp 
site near by we resolved to stop where we were for the 
night. 

T went off to get some wood, and on my return found 
the Indian still there. He had taken up his position near 
Mac, who was working over the broken sled, and his 
teeth were chattering with the cold, though the night was 
considerably milder than the average. 

Mac was trying to get rid of him, much as he would 
have talked to a dog who had followed him unbidden. 
“Go home, now, like a good fellow,” he was saying. 
“Ye'll get your death of pneumonia standing there in the 
cold. Go ‘long, now, and clear out of here.” The 
Indian avoided his look and said nothing. 

Having split some wood and gathered up the chips 
and splinters’ I struck a match ‘on the handle of the 
pocket revolver I happened to be carrying at the time 
preparatory to lighting the fire. The boy had observed 
the action, and a moment later was at my side. 

“Gun, how much?” he asked. 

“No sell,” I replied; but a moment later an idea oc- 
curred to me, and I added, “You can have it for s5lbs. 
> of moose meat.” +The boy shook his head sorrowfullv. 
and from the longing glance he cast at the pistol I felt 
convinced he did not have the meat. It was-plain that 
he would have given anything to procure the weapon. 
He inquired if I had a “machine” for reloading, and 





how many cartridges I had, and he seemed to be making 
a mental calculation of some kind. 5 

When our meal was nearly ready Mac drew me aside 
and said that the boy had told him he was starving and 
had had nothing to-eat for ‘several ore 3 

“It takes away my appetite to see hanging around 
looking so hungry,” said Mac, “and yet we can’t -tell 
whether he is lying or not, and for my part I believe we 
are more likely to starve in the end than he is. Now, 
I’ve got something to propose, There’s that particularly 
bad lot of burned beans that you wanted to throw away, 
but that I thought we could get down some way or 
other. Shall we try him on them? What do you say, 
man?” 

“It’s a pretty good test whether he’s starving or not,” 
I replied. “If he can eat those beans, I’ll guarantee he’s 
no impostor.” ‘ 

And so the boy got the beans, and we watched him 
wade into the horrible half-charred mess and consume 
it till not so much as a bean was left. After that he 
got up of his own accord and went home, and Mac and 
I had our supper in peace. ; 

The last thing Mac said that night before we turned in 
showed that he was still pondering over the case and try- 
ing to assure himself that we had not been improvident in 
parting with the beans. 

“I know no common man could have eaten them,” he 
said. “But I’m not so sure about this Indian chap. 
When these savages are real hungry they browse on the 
bark of trees, and perhaps the beans were a luxury to him 
after all.” 

I was hardly of Mac’s opinion, and consequently the 
next morning when we came in sight of the Indian camp 
I was considerably shocked to find the boy and an old 
man waiting for us on the ice with pieces of meat, evi- 
dently intended for barter. 

Though a self-confessed liar, the boy did not seem at 
all abashed, and he at once began bargaining for the 
revolver that had so taken his fancy, the previous day. 
We were badly in/need of the meat, and swallowing my 
indignation as best I could, I turned to the old man and 
asked him how much money he would take for ihe four 
lean ribs he held in his hand. He answered that he 
would not sell for money at all. 

At our last camp Mac and I had decided to lighten our 
loads by getting rid of a part of the bedding and some 
small articles which were not absolutely necessary. 
Among the latter was a $7 hand satchel, containing my 
papers, besides hair brush and comb and a few knick- 
knacks. I-unfastened the satchel from the sled and tak- 
ing out the papers and the comb, signified to him that he 
could have satchel and contents for the meat. At first he 
shook his head. Then his curiosity got the better of the 
bargaining spirit and he put his dirty hand into the open 
satchel and drew out a key chain and ring with a few 
keys on it. Next he opened a small phial of sugar-coated 
laxitive pills, and smelt them, and last of all he rubbed 
the hairbrush over the back of his hand. He could resist 
the seductive argument no longer, and thrusting the 
meat into my hand he seized the satchel, turned, and hur- 
ried up the steep bank. 

“He’s like the monkey in the zoo, who’s jerked a lady’s 
hat through the bars of his cage,” said Mac. “He’s off 
now to find a quiet spot to pull his plunder to pieces.” 

The boy remained behind and again began his argument 
for securing the little gun. I looked at the piece of meat 
in his hand, which was about all gristle and bone, and told 
him it was no good, and that he must get something 
better if he wanted to talk with us. After a moment’s 
hesitation he turned and made his way up the bank, giving 
us to understand that he would soon return. “Man, man! 
but he’s a fraud!” said Mac, feelingly. ‘He ate our beans 
to economize in his meat, and now he’s doing the same 
thing as selling us back our own food over again.” 

The boy returned a moment later with a fair sized piece 
of caribou haunch, and a trade was consummated. By 
throwing in a red blanket we succeeded in securing all 
the meat the Indians had shown. After that we con- 
tinued our journey, but for some reason we did not take 
mrch satisfaction in our augmented larder. 

There is a sequel to this story, otherwise it would never 
have been told. We learned afterward that the Indians 
really were starving at the time they traded us the meat, 
and it is very likely that, unknowingly, we took the last 
food they had in the world. The incident illustrates a 
remarkable characteristic that only those who are 
familiar with the North Pacific Coast Indian can under- 
stand. It is their inborn passion to acquire desirable ob- 
jects for the purpose, later, of giving them away in a 
grand potlatch as a means of acquiring rank and position 
in their tribe. So strong is this characteristic and so 
deeply is it rooted that governmental intervention has been 
unable to stamp it out. 

Our information came through the Northwest Mounted 
Police, who told us that a few days after we passed Cor- 
mack’s word reached the post at the Little Salmon that 
the Indians were in a very bad way, and would die if they 
did not soon receive aid. Relief was sent, and 1t reached 
the Indians not a moment too soon, for they were weak 
and emaciated from starvation. We were told that they 
would not resist the temptation to trade for such desirable 
articles as we had shown them, even though it involved 
giving up the last hoarded remnant of their food. The 
hunters of the tribe had been gone for many days in search 
of caribou at some point up the Nordenskiold, and though 
no news whatever had been received from them, the re- 
maining Indians, with characteristic happy optimism; had 
confidently counted on their return each day. 

The Yukon Indian has no strong hold on posterity. The 
race is dying out, and the advent of the white man is 
hastening its extinction. The white man in this hungry 
country naturally takes to hoarding his food like a chip- 
munk, and it is little wonder that he cannot understand 
the Indian’s recklessness of the future. In other matters 
he finds the Indian a shrewd, natural bargainer, and he 
has no scruples in trading him out-of his food and his 
dogs, which are the next most important factor in the 
Indian’s struggle for existence. Afterward, when the In- 
dian in his extremity tries to trade back, nothing comes 
more natural for the white man than to view him as a lazy, 
improvident beggar, and kick him out. ' 


Cabins on the River. 
' The Ipdians at this point occupied a couple of cabins, 
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one of which had formerly belonged to Siwash George 
Cormack, the discoverer of the Klondike. Cormack was 
said to be a deserter from the United States marines at 
Sitka, and was a squaw man, having taken to himself an 
Indian wife. Apparently he was unable to quite reduce 
himself to the level of the Indians, for he exhibited 
various signs of civilized enterprise, operating as a trader 
in Harper’s employ, and also opening a seam of coal in 
the bluff a few tulle below his post. 

For three days after leaving Cormack’s, Mac and I 
saw no one to speak to. When we came to prepare our 
meat for cooking we found that it was frozen so hard it 
was impossible to cut it with our knives, and after a 
fruitless attempt to thaw it, which only resulted in burn- 
ing the outside, we hit = the plan of dressing out our 
steaks with an axe. he chunk was thrown on the 
ground, and with one moccasined foot on it to hold it 
still, the operator split off the smaller slabs by repeated 
strokes of the axe. The bone was but very little harder 
to cut than the rest. 

The second day after leaving Cormack’s, we found the 
recently deserted cabins of several parties of miners. Two 
of these, built side by side on a wooded flat that evi- 
dently was flooded at the time of the spring freshets, were 
of a kind that our ancestors in the stone age might have 
lived in. These primitive structures were two-thirds be- 
iow the surface of the ground. The roofs had been made 
by a rude framework of poles covered by the earth taken 
from the excavations. Access was gained to each by a 
slanting passageway, and aside from the rude door and 
the wooden support of the roof there was nothing to give 
evidence that the builders of the dugouts possessed an 
axe. There was no window and no furniture of any 
description inside. For a bed a mass of earth 2ft. high and 
perhaps 5 by 7 in superficial area had been left at onc 
side of the cabin, and this took up fully half the floor 
space. At the foot of the bed was a hole through the 
roof, and a pile of ashes and charred fragments of wood 
below showed that this had been the fireplace. Opposite 
the bed the wall had been nitched and a rude shelf con- 
structed. The dirt floor was covered with chips, old 
shoes, broken suspenders, empty bottles and the like, a 
litter that no self-respecting bear would have permitted in 
his den. Mac and I left the place in a decidedly mis- 
anthropic frame of mind. The musty hole suggested the 
abode of brutes, and it would have fittingly suited our 
mood to find evidence of cannibalistic feasts or to see it 
occupied by creatures of the type of Swift’s Yahoos or of 
Victor Hugo’s Han, the “man beast of boundless 
savagery.” 

A little further on we drew up our sleds for lunch at 
the spot where a large scow had been wrecked in the icc. 
Above the hull of the boat a canvas water break 2ft. in 
height had been rigged. This was tacked to the gunwale 
at the lower edge, and had no doubt served to keep the 
waves in lakes and rapids from breaking over the heavily 
loaded boat. The ice, however, had ridden rough-shod 
over the flimsy construction, and it was like building up 
the perfect skeleton of an unknown animal from scattered 
remains to recall the fact that we had seen this boat twice 


~the previous October on Lake Bennett. 


Eagle’s Nest and the Oxbow. 


Isolated buttes are a feature of this part of the Yukon. 
Notable examples are Eagle’s Nest, Tantalus Butte and 
Hoocheekoo Bluff. 

The former is a mass of light gray rock rising abruptly 
to a height of about sooft. It is smooth and regular in 
its general contour as an animal’s skull, and only here and 
there have a few dwarf firs gained root. 

Tantalus Butte was named by Schwatka, and if all of 
this traveler’s other arbitrary names had been as appro- 
priate, the majority of them would not have been con- 
signed to oblivion, as is the case at the present time. 
The river makes at this butte from all points of the com- 
pass, lapping its base at one place and then running eight 
miles away before it again returns on the far side. Ogilvie 
says that it is only half a mile across the neck of land at 
this point. The distance appears to be greater, and as the 
country is pretty much on edge just here, we did not try 
to engineer a cut off, and traveled for two days in sight 
of the butte. 

The Great Oxbow, just above, involves another annoying 
series of detours. As the country bordering the river 
here is very low and level, it would seem easily possible 
to make an advantageous cut off through the woods, which 
would reduce the twelve miles circuit to a mile or two at 
the most. 

Major Walsh, the Governor of the Provincia! District 
of the Yukon, told us, at the Big Salmon, that he had 
such improvements in view, and as a matter of fact his 
Indian scouts, acting under his instructions, had already 
made several important cut offs above and below his 
headquarters. J. B. Burnuam. 


A Maine Head. 

LowELL, .Mass.—Editor Forest and Stream: 1 have 
mailed you under separate cover a photograph of a 
mounted moose head, which you may consider of suffi- 
cient merit to warrant publication. While there is noth- 
ing remarkable about the head itself, unless the length of 
the bell might be considered so, yet it seems to me that 
the appearance of the whole, mounted as it is upon a 
magnificently carved solid mahogany base board, is par- 
ticularly fine. The terran is by Mr. C. F. Morse 
and the carving by Mr. F. A. Sturtevant, both hunting 
companions of mine. 

The spread of antlers is 48in., with 20 points, every one 
perfect, and are unusually even and well balanced. The 
bell measured when green 24in. (on the back), and is now 
22in. in.length. The animal was shot on the headwaters 
of the East Branch Penobscot in 1808, in the vicinity of 
Curren & Howe’s Trout Brook Farm, the region which 
Mr. Burnham wrote so entertainingly about a couple of 


years ago. Bay Stare. 
[The head is illustrated on the opposite page.] 
: e 








No Equity About It.—“Fate doesn’t order these things with any 

Sogree of equity,” said the young man with the up-and-down 
“Why not?” said the girl 

instance,” said the youth, “the oyster retires for four months. 

has an open season all the year round,"—Cleyeland 
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The Mirrors of the Old Magnetawan 


I HAVE long thought what a blessing it would be if the 
hosts of Pennsylvania and Ohio people; and others as 
well, could fully realize during the sweltering summer sea- 
son how much they could add to their stock of health; 
how much they could add to their stock of delightful 
memories by a sojourn into the cool and refreshing cli- 
mate of northern Ontario. Nearly every ordinary wage 
éarner may do this, if economical. Twenty-five dollars 
will suffice for a two weeks’ trip to the Muskoka country 
and insure the tourist good boarding, ,ood bathing, boat- 
ing and fishing, and an abundance of ozone-laden air so 
rich and bracing that, barring organic troubles, it would 
even bring one back from the jaws of death. 

If the tourist will go as I have gone, far from the haunts 
of men to some sheltered nook on a Canadian lake—and 
these lakes are legion—carrying a modest and meager 
camper’s outfit, there he may, like Abraham and Sara, 
dwell in tents and not be ashamed to have angels or even 
anglers visit him. He may do this at a cost so small that 
staying at home is pure prodigality. Fuel is free, game 
and fish are free and abundant, and I have never found so 
many luscious wild fruits and berries in any other region. 





I gathered last season, within easy reach 
of our camp, down the Severn River 
at the Ragged Rapids, abundance 
of red raspberries, blackberries, blue- 
berries, wild strawberries, wild goose- 
berries, currants and service or June 
berries. The June berry was a theme of 
much discussion in the columns of 
Forest AND STREAM during the early 
part of this year. On the hillsides of 
old Pennsylvania the tree often grows 
30ft. high, but here it rarely attains 8ft. 
in height; but the berries if anything 
are superior. All these you may gather 
and relish them all the more keenly be- 
cause you did gather them and know 
they are fresh and home grown. In 
fact, you may almost forage in the en- 
emy’s country, and at the end of your 
sojourn go home all sunbrowned and 
vigorous-looking on the outside, and 
so renovated and repaired on the inside 


that you forget that there was ever a 
half broken down man in the wide 
world. You will have gathered and 


stored enough vitality to last you until 
the warming sun again crosses the 
Tropic and warns you that the time of 
your migration again draws nigh; and .- 
you are disturbed and restless and your 
spirit longs for the land where cool, 
bracing breezes always blow and where 
valiant, lusty trout and bass are gamely 
vaulting for the early flies; where giant 
pike and mighty mascallonge bask by a 
fringe of wild rice, or northern rush. 

On a certain morning in early July a 
party of happy-hearted campers drew 
away from the Pittsburg station and 
swept down the splendid valley of the 
Ohio River, passing so many ambitious 
towns and villages that are persistently 
pushing their borders toward Pittsburg 
that the Smoky City may soon have the 
modest village of Wheeling for a sub- 
urb. Our Lake Erie train soon draws 
us reluctant from the rock-scarred hills 
of the old Ohio, and we hasten north- 
ward over miles upon miles of the most 
splendid. upland country on the conti- 
nent. We are borne through the very 
heart of the grape growing district oi 
New York, and when we remember 
how delicious are those  selfsame 
gtapes, we marvel that the orange, the 
olive and the pomegranate did not se- 
lect this lovely land to perfect their rich 
fruits. 

We hasten by Buffalo, on past the 
thunders of Niagara, waiting not to 
watch its wonders, for far to the North- 
land are visions of deep, shady pools, 
rushing, riotous rivers, and the recol- 
lections of their rush and roar leap over 
many leagues of glad green fields to tell us of the haunts 
and habits of lusty, hard-fighting bass, pickerel and mas- 
callonge. 

“And ’tis there that we are going with our rods and reels and 
traces, 

To a silent, smoky Indian that we know. 

Te a couch of new-pulled hemlock, with the starlight in our 
faces, 

For the Red Gods call us out and we must go.” 


I might add that our experience of last summer’s out- 
‘ing hardly accords with those of the poet Kipling. We 
had entirely too much “starlight” in our faces, and just 
as much too little “new-pulled hemlock” in our couches— 
so much so that those old Laurentian rocks that form the 
framework of the region bred a supreme contempt from 
an undue familiarity with my dorsal vertebre. By way of 
friendly advice to any one desiring to taste the rather hazy 
pleasures of a balsam bed, I would say: Be sure to prepare 
your bed carefully the very first day in camp, and have 
the work done in daylight. When you think you have 
gathered enough balsam boughs for your bed gather twice 
as much more. Lastly, cut the pine tufts from a goodly 
supply of pine branches, scatter these over your bed to the 
depth of 2in., and your sleep will be so restful that you 
‘ will leap into the delights of the coming day as joyfully 
as into a paradise. : 

At 11 A. M. July 7 we reach the city of Toronto, which 
by interpretation means “Place of meeting,” for it is here 

the Indians met and bartered with the pioneer traders. 

_ Twenty minutes later we boarded the Muskoka Express 
on the Grand Trunk Railroad, a eee train, equal 
to the very best we could find in the States. We are soon 
thundering northward at a splendid spect, young 
through a region of fine farms, large orchards exten- 
sive crops, The conductor screams “Allendale, fifteen 





minutes stop!” and we all rush out to catch a glimpse of 
the fair Kempenteld Bay, which sweeps with a long, 
rgaceful curve around past Barrie, a mile or more away. 

We rush by Rama, the Chippewa Indian reservation, 
seeing many “smoky” Indians lounging around the sta- 
tion anxious to go as guides down the lonely reaches 
of the Severn River. 

We are. now well into the Highlands of Muskoka, and 
the ozone-laden air leaks into the car windows, bearing a 
rich perfume that is distilled in the tops of the pines, 
hemlocks and balsams that cover this region for a thou- 
sand miles to the westward. 

Of the many jaunts I took during a two months’ vaca- 
tion in Muskoka, the most unique and entertaining was a 
journey down the lonely windings of the Magnetawan 
River. 

At Burk’s Falls, 170 miles due north of Toronto on the 
line of the Grand Trunk Railway, we reach the eastern 
terminus of the navigable waters of this river. Here the 
waters from Doe Lake, Pickerel and Stony lakes come 
down over Burk’s Falls like the “waters of Lodore, and 
form the water supply for the Magnetawan River. The 
water is. of a dark brownish color, like stain of walnuts, 
due, perhaps, to the iron in solution having been acted 
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upon by the tannic acid from pines and hemlocks. 

We stayed all night at the Daly House, near the Grand 
Trunk station, and our accommodations were the best I 
have found in northern Ontario. ; ¢ 

At 7 A. M. we boarded the steamer Wanita for our trip 
down the river, and never in my life have I seen anything 
so wild and grand as the weird scenery of the lower Mag- 
netawan. 

Magnetawan in the Huron tongue means “wide chan- 
nel,” but surely it is a misnomer, for were the channel as 
wide as the river it would still be narrow. Mean ier 
would better indicate the character of the river, for it 
winds out and in, forth and back. Rarely can you see 
300yds down until your view is cut off by a rounding 
bend. Here is a region almost free from the despoiling 
hand of man. The forest primeval stands on either bank 
of a very narrow river. The water has so undermined the 
banks that the trees lean toward the middle of the river 
until from opposite banks their tops almost touch. This 
is not all. There is such a perfect image down in the 
shadowland of these ebony waters.that stately pines and 
balsams show almost as clear in the shadow as in the 
substance. Beautifully festooned above with the taper- 
ing tops of pine, hemlock and balsam, below the shadows 
festoon again in'even more subdued and dainty colors, so 
that our good steamer Wanita seems to sail down an 
avenue in fairyland that has been canopied above and car- 
peted beneath with a tapestry of delicious green. 

From out the:tangled wildwood on either side dart scar- 
let tanagers, Baltimore Orioles, screaming shrike, blue- 
jays and fleet-winged hawks, and all may be seen as di- 

‘ rectly down in the water as up: in the air. Wood and 
black ducks are cofttinaally rising and dropping into the 
marshes near the river. ; 

Nailed to a tree in this primeval forest, and with not 


fewer yet using them, that the sign seemed supe’ 
rosy-whiskered, wrinkled old Irishman by the name of 
Mitchell, game warden for the district, said to Mr. Wade, 
an Orillia banker: “Thon sign’s no warse ner Geisler. 
The auld Dutch goose kapes botherin ’the loife clane out 
o’ the about a bit uf a bull moose that’s been a-comin in 
his garden and atin the praties and tomaties. Just luck at 
the chake of him, sindin’ me a letter loike this.” 
a mine of smoking tobacco, buckwheat, and. sunflower 
seeds located in his capacious inner coat pocket, he fished 
out a grimy letter, which read: 


another sign of human habitation near, I spied a double 
flaming sign that could be read from both up and down 
the river: 


CHARLES A. GEISLER, 
CARPET AND WOOL WEAVER. 


There seemed so very few people to use carpets, and 


uous. A 


From 


GEISLER’sS BEND, 12 July, 1899.—Thier herr Gove-mint: 


You nit keep your Moose aus mein garten I sure shootin 
him. Your citizens, 


C. A. GEISLER. 
Moose have been protected by law for nearly ten years 


in Ontario and are now fairly abundant in this district. 


This is surely a land of promise for 
moose, deer, bear, lynx, and an. occa- 
sional timber or gray wolf. Splendid 
cover, sparse population and an effi- 
cient and well enforced code of game 
laws have done much to check the wan- 
3 ton destruction of the native wild ani- 
: mals. 

Some twenty miles from Burk’s 
Falls the Magnetawan widens to the 
distance of two miles or more, and 
here answers to the call of Cecebe 
Lake, which means “much duck,” and 
the many fleet feathered messengers 
that keep beating up and down the lake 
attest that this lake is well named in 
the Huron tongue “Cecebe.” Hereto- 
fore much of the country traversed by 
the Magnetawan has been low and 
swampy, but here the islands and shore 
line stand high up out of the water. 
Numerous islands well wooded with 
pine, poplar, cedar. and hemlock enrich 
the scenery. As we rounded a rocky 
point a lone but not lonely fish- 
erman exultingly held up a string 
of twenty-five bass. I have never 
been able to see how any. intelli- 
gent angler can be so foolish and bar- 
barous as to kill twenty-five fish. 
Twenty of those fish might and ought to 
have been returned to the water. How 
often, oh, how often in the days gone 
by have I seen splendid bass rotting in 
heaps—anglers unable to use eir 
catch and too foolish and cruel to re- 
turn the fish to the water. Again and 
again I have seen campers trying to 
give fish away to the farmers. Let 
farmers catch their own fish and return 
all you can’t use to the water, and fish- 
ing here at least would be good for 
generations to come. 

In Cecebe Lake we found bass, 
pickerel and perch fairly abundant 
enough to satisfy the wants of any in- 
telligent angler. 

What is good fishing? Fishing is 
best when there are just fish enough to 
keep the angler out in the open air all 
day in quest of fish. Enough to add a 
zest and pleasure to the exercise of 
rowing boats or walking here and there 
for his fish. Enough fish to keep him 
interested and not enough to satisfy his 
desire to feel those delightful sensations 
that come when the reel screams and 
the line pays out. This happy mean 
between the two extremes is the sum- 
mum bonum of good fishing. 

_ At the village of Magnetawan there 

is a waterfall that is passed by means 

of a system of locks. Magnetawan is 

a mere village of perhaps 100 houses. 

A mile below Magnetawan we swing into view of a splen- 
did, newly built brick house. The steamer Wanita wab- 
bles up to the landing to unload two or three thousand 
dollars’ worth of fine furniture. All this magnificence in 
this almost desolate country leads one to suspect some 
sudden stroke of fortune. My wife said: “I suppose he is 
just home from the Klondike. You know the Klondike is 
not far from here.” Just then a tall, fair, handsome 
young man of perhaps twenty-three sauntered down to 
the landing, threw off his belt containing a large pistol, 
lifted his white military hat to some lady acquaintance and 
asked the captain if all the furniture had come. 

_ “You seem to have struck it rich,” I said by way of 
introduction, to which he only smiled. “Been to Klon- 
dike?” “Yep.” “How long ago?” “Oh, I left Magneta- 
wan away back in spring of ’94. That’s pretty early for 
Klondike, isn’t it? Well, I first joined the mounted po- 
lice at Winnipeg and was sent into that country.” “How 
did you happen on such luck?” “Oh, I don’t know; ac- 
cidental, I guess. I and Dack Henderson were riding 
down a draw when my saddle girth broke: Fixing it my 
horse pawed up some stuff that looked suspicious, and in 
two hours I gathered up these nuggets.” Here he dis- 
played a crude looking but valuable watch chain made of 
fifteen gold nuggets. “Dack got more’n me.” 

When the Wanita pulled away from the landing Capt. 
McArthur, of the steamer, said to me: “See you talkin’ to 
young Elthon Jenkins. He come back here with $200,- 
000, hunted up his old sweetheart; took her to Winnipeg, 
dressed her like a queen and married her. Lord! but she’s 
lucky.’ , ee 

A dozen miles below Magnetawan we entered -Ahmic 
Lake. This resembles the Muskoka Lakes.’ Bold and 
rocky and abundantly supplied with islands—an ideal lake 
for the canoeist and camper. 
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The hordes of tourists now overrun the Muskoka’Lakes 
and the advance guard is here of a horde that will overran 
this region in days not far distant, for there be many that 
already hunger and thirst after new lands to conquer; and 
here are all the delights that gladden the heart of the 
hunter, the angler and canoeist. There are bass, pickerel, 
petch and trout in the waters, and in the woods deer, 
moose, bear, lynx, wolves, beaver, otter; and to welcome 
the tourist into this promised land are the most genial and 
kindly people I have met in Canada. 

The Kentucky Home Camping Club owns a &plendid 
club house here and enrolls some of the brightest men 
from the Blue Grass State, and I was more than pleaged 
to learn that this region had been blessed by the presence 
oi such genial and delightful tourists as the Hon. William 
H. Graham and Gov. William A. Stone, two of the most 
brilliant of the many eminent Congressmen that have 
gone out from the Pittsburg district; Chas. W. Gering, of 
Allegheny, and many others. 

Friday morning I jointed my new Bristol steel rod 
and rowed down to a bay below the Rocky Reef Camp. 
I baited with large angle worms and quietly trolled up 
and down from the reef to some weeds in the bay, using 
40 or 5oft. of line. I have found a long line an effective 
way of taking bass and pickerel, especially the latter. 
Pickerel and bass are both timid, and the further you get 
your oars from your bait the less chance do you run of 
frightening your fish. In slow trolling the oars should 
be used carefully and quietly, so as not to jar the water. 
While fish are almost insensible to sound, they are keenl 
alive to the effects of the slightest jars. As a rule, fis 
are more ready to take a moving bait; especially is this 
trae if the ‘bait be floating down with the current. - Fish 
lie with their heads up stream, and readily see a bait mov- 
ing ‘toward them. The bait comes to them in the same 
way as their usual food and is apt to be taken. In a cou- 
ple of hours I caught thirteen fine bass and returned that 
same number to the water. 

Be it known there is no bait equal to worms for these 
Northern bass. I do not mean the small earth worm, but 
the largé dew worms that crawl out on the lawns after a 
heavy rain at night. You may then gather them by torch- 
light by the hundred. The mating season for these worms 
is in May and June. Then they crawl out and lie in pairs 
in the garden. This worm is fully 12in. long and es thick 
as a lead pencil, and I would strongly urge any one going 
into this region to carry with him a solid gallon of worms 
for every fortnight he fishes. The worms may be car- 
ried in any ordinary chip basket lined with mosquito net- 
ting to prevent their crawling away. Baskets are best, 
since the air percolates freely through the moss in which 
you must not fail to pack them. Occasionally dampen 
your moss and your worms will toughen and grow better. 
By occasionally changing the moss and removing dead 
worms, you may keep them healthy for at least six weeks. 

I longed for some swift current where I might fish for 
pickerel, but of course didn’t find any in Ahmic Lake. A 
Baltimore doctor showed me a dozen fine pickerel that 
were unusually dark in color. : 

When I was on Ahmic Lake there was much excite- 
ment about deposits of copper, zinc, lead and nickel that 
were being found by prospectors. Here the ancient Lau- 
rentian rocks, the oldest known formation—rocks that 
have been scarred and scraped by the icy ploughshare of 
the glacial period—begin to give way to the Huronian, 
which often bear rich deposits of mineral. I saw some 
splendid specimens of nickel ore, and the day may come 
when this will be a famous mining district. 

In the afternoon we hailed the steamer Wanita and 
wound our picturesque way up the tortuous course of the 
Magnetawan, filled with sadness on leaving, but deter- 
mined if possible to return next year for a whole season’s 
sojourn in this pleasant land. James M. Norris. 

ALLEGHENY, Pa. 


On the Chagres River. 


Editor Forest and Stream: . 

Once upon a time—I can’t say when, but a long distance 
from the dim future—I visited the fever-laden banks of 
the Chagres River, on the Isthmus of Panama and domi- 
ciled with a family from the far-off State of Maine. The 
male portion of the family was a “forty-niner,” but digging 
gold was not his forte, so he had headed for home, but 
got only as far as Panama, when he found his pockets 
empty and could go no further. A position as section 
boss on the railroad was offered him, and he thanked his 
lucky stars and took the job, intending to leave as soon 
as his pockets were replenished; but he became attached 
to the place and sent home for a wife, who went down 
and ministered unto him, and they appeared to be happy, 
though they were both held fast in the clutches of the 
curse of that fascinating region from spring till nearly 
fall, and from fall till nearly spring. My visit. happened 
in the season when the Chagres fever is on its worst ram- 
page, and nearly every one I met appeared to be cased 
in white leather instead of human skin, but I, being one of 
the immunes, came off scot free. I felt that it was a danger- 
ous game to pley, but it was so beautiful and the birds and 
flowers were so interesting, that I was blinded to the 
risk. Then, too, I was domiciled to my liking, for being 
in the employ of the railroad my host was supplied from 
the North with everything he wanted for the table; the 
female part of the family was a refined and highly edu- 
cated woman with catering powers that would satisfy an 
epicure; and as I was a guest of the company, I could 
enjoy their good things as long as I wished without 
money and without price. 

Added to ail this, the engineers had orders to let me off 
wherever I wished to stop on my shooting trips and to 
stop for me at the waving of my handkerchief at any time 
and place. So that everything, except the threatening 
fever, combined to make a prolonged stay desirable. 

I was warned that danger lurked in the dampness of 
the early morning, and was cautioned against going out 
till the sun had dissipated the fog and dew; but I heeded 
not the wise advice. .When the men were ready to start 
with their hand car for their section trip the fog was so 
dense that the car could hardly push through it—a Lon- 
doti fog would blush to come in competition with it. I 
would seat myself comfortably on a cushion, and soon the 
hot stn would begin to clear away the fog, and as birds 
would show themselves I would shoot them and the men 
would pick them up. Some of them were a species of 
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partridge and were feeding on: berries on-the small: trees 
along the road. It was 
t health: was at all considered. 

Wild animals prowl around the woods, but nothing in 
that line that a man need be afraid of; There was a strip 
of cleared land along the railroad above our house, and 
one day I was anxiously trying to get a shot at a new and 
desirable bird, when a tiger (as they call them) sprang out 
of the bushes on the other'side and got a goat for a din- 
ner from a herd that were feeding close to the bushes. I 
ran over as fast as possible and could hear sounds that 
were evidently not coming from a healthy goat but a few 
feet from me; but as I had only birdshot in my gun I 
did not care to interfere with his repast. The living mem- 
bers of the flock of goats ran as if a pack of wolves were 
at their heels as far as I could see them. 

Another time I was sketching in the woods on the slop- 
ing side of a hill that was almost clear of underbrush when 
I heard a distant growl. In a few minutes it grew louder 
and continued to grow louder until it seemed to come 
from a dense jungle just below me; but as their “tigers” 
are never anxious to make a man’s acquaintance, I sat 
still and waited developments. In a few minutes he ap- 
peared to be going off the other way. 

While at this place I met with an incident that made 
me w.sh old bloody Spain at the bottom of the deep blue 
sea. Some natives came one day and lassoed a cow and 
then lashed her head up against a tall palm tree before our 
hovse and left her there six or seven days in a broiling 
sun without a mouthful to eat or a drop of water, and not 
one of us dared to interfere under penalty of being 
bu. hered. It is to improve the meat! and is a custom 
handed down from the bloodthirsty, cruel Spaniard, and 
will continue to be handed down through generations yet 
to come. My hostess said that a cow with a little calf was 
tied up near the house one day, and when the owner came 
the cow, being naturally solicitous about the calf, made 
some demonstration that he did not like, when he got a 
heavy club and beat her nearly to death; but the woman 
knew the consequences of any attempt to interfere with 
the brute. 

Every South American republic is crusted over’ with 
just such Spanish cruelty and ignorance, no advance hav- 
ing been made since Spain owned them; and yet there 
are thoughtless beings who are heaping anathemas on our 
country for liberating a few of their miserable victims. 
What would be thought of an attempt to establish an S. P. 
C. A. in a South American town? DipyMus. 

Sr. Aucusting, Fla., Sept. 12. 


In the Pawnee Country. 


Pawnee, Oklahoma Territory, June 15, 1898.—Editor 
Forest and Stream: In my letter to you last autumn from 
the Omaha Indian Agency in Nebraska, I spoke’ about 
our trip from the South across the country which our 
people—the Pawnees—once owned, and over which they 
roamed for generations. 

It was one of our desires to visit once more the coun- 
try where we were born and raised. I s to you in my 
other letter of visiting the place where | was born on the 


south side of the Platte River, ee Fremont, Neb., 


and of visiting Pah-hoc-co (bluff in the water), that 
mysterious place where the spiritual animals are supposed 
to live—where the Pawnee le used to worship the 
Great Spirit through these s.. To this day the Paw- 
nees talk about this place and hold it in great reverence, 
because they say it was the head lodge over all other 
lodges of spiritual animals. 
y mother used to tell how after the Pawnees had made 

a treaty with the Government and had accepted for the 
first time a reservation upon the Loup River, they moved 
from lower Nebraska on to their new reservation. I was 
then about four years old, therefore do not remember the 
removal. i now built three eget lodges—be- 
tween Loup River and Beaver Creek, one mile and a half 
apart. The lower one was the biggest, the upper one the 
smallest, consisting of only twelve lodges on a high bluff 
overlooking both valleys and the lower villages. Big 
Spotted Horse, my uncle, was the chief of this small 
band. It was the second year, I think, after the Pawnees 
moved here that their old enemies, the Sioux, came down 
in great numbers and attacked this small village on the 
bluffs. I can just remember it as if it were a dream. It 
is the first thing in my life that I can recollect—perhaps 
it was because I was scared. Mother used to tell me I 
was then about six or seven years old. The enemy at- 
tacked the village on foot and Spotted Horse rallied his 
few warriors to fight and hold it. Among the warriors was 
my father. The women cheered the men on to battle with 
brave words and war songs; but as the sound of the war 
whoops, the war whistles and the reports of the guns in- 
creased and the women saw one or two Pawnee warriors 
killed, they thought the battle was going against them, 
and, determining to save the children, took to flight and 
ran out of the village and down the bluff into the bottom 
toward the first main village. Mother had my sister, 
about three years old, on her back and me by the hand on 
foot running by her side. She said that soon I com- 
menced to tire and that I told her to throw away sister 
and put me on her back. Years afterward she used to 
speak about this jokingly, and- would say that if she had 
to throw away either child it would have been-me, because 
I was a boy and would grow up to fight the battles for our 
tribe against our enemies and perhaps be killed anyway. 

The Sioux could have overpowered or passed on either 
side of the few Pawnee warriors at the village and have 
6vertaken the women and children and massacred them; 
but because they saw the Pawnee warriors coming in 
large numbers from the lower villages, they also an 
opposite direction from us and began to retreat toward a 
cafion or ravine, where they had left their ponies. The 
Pawnees fallowed them up and succeeded in killing three 
Sioux, the Pawnees ha lest four warriors, being all 
from Spotted Horses’ band; but the little was 
saved, Spotted Horse then decided to move to the: first 
main village—that of the Skidi band—of which he 
finally became the head chief. 

Spotted Horse was 
as one of the greatest chi 
Indians, before he became the head chief of one ba 
was one of their su warriors, going with his war- 
riors into an enemy’s country and defeating them and 


! ¢ most luxurious and aristo- . 
cratic shooting’ that I ever indulged in, but it was adan- , 
‘gerous luxury if 
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bringing home as trophies scalps and ponies, and so dry- 
ing up the tears of those who had lost their relatives or 
friends by these very enemies, for this was their custom. 
Among the white people he was known as a great peace 
chief. He carried to his grave scars received from his 
own people in defense of the white men who were cross- 
ing the Pawnee country, and he induced his people to 
accept the ways of civilization. This chief was killed some 
time about 1864 by his old enemies, the Sioux or Chey- 
ennes, on the Platte River above old Fort Kearney, Neb. 
He and two of his men were scouting for buffalo for his 
people, and while far from camp were attacked by their 
enemies. The chief and his two men, now fighting on 
foot, succeeded in reaching the river. While they were 
crossing on the ice over to a small wooded island their 
enemies, not wishing to follow them into the timber, fired 
their guns at them be the shore and the chief received 
his mortal wound, dying in camp a day or two afterward. 
The military authorities, upon hearing this, took his body 
and buried it atthe fort with military honors. Thus end- 
ed the life of a great man. 

In my visit of last July (1898) at the last home of the 
Pawnees on the Loup River, in Nebraska, I stopped at. 
many historical places, remembered in my younger days. 
Where the two main villages stood not a trace remains 
except five round mounds where once the lodges stood 
twenty-five years ago. On a little knoll was one of the 
burying grounds. ere are buried my only two sisters, 
who died over thirty years ago. All about are corn fields, 
and there where the Indians buried their dead it is the 
same—corn and wheat fields. Over to the west on the 
bluffs, where Spotted Horse’s village stood, is a pasture. 
Here the mounds of the lodges show plainly. On this 
bluff, as well as on those on the no side of Beaver 
Creek, north of where the Agency stood, the Indians 
buried their prominent men. What few graves. I saw had 
been dug up and robbed, I think, of the few trinkets. if 
any the dead had on. 

The old people of the tribe gay that their forefathers 
told them that the Skidi band used to live here once on a 
time, now over 400 years ago. Their words are verified 
by the round mounds to be seen all along these very 
bluffs, where the lodges once stood. There was a large 
round mound in the bottom just under the bluff, where 
they say the Skidi band used to make their medicine and 
once in a while sacrifice a captured enemy to Tirawa 
(Great Spirit) asking for his blessings. This mound has 
been ploughed up. As one stands here on this bluff over- 
looking the surrounding country, he sees to the north of 
Beaver Creek, where the Agency stood, Genoa, a town 
of about 1,500 or 1,800 inhabitants. Yonder stands the 
Genoa Industrial Indian School for the further advance- 
ment of Indian civilization; part of the old building is the 
very one where with other Pawnee children I first hoot 
my A BCs. There up the valley of the Beaver and here 
on the Loup the iron horse goes puffing along; every- 
where are farm houses, corn and wheat fields, the work of 
civilization; but in the midst of all these beautiful sur- 
roundings my thoughts go back to the time when our 
people lived here last, when they were many and : 
I remember how they were removed to the far South, 
where under the changed condition of climate and from 
wild life into civilization, they have decreased to a few and 
a sad people. In their new homes the Government forced 
allotments on the Pawness, and by flattery and threats 
forced them to sell their last surplus lands, thus cutting off 
the unborn from their land and creating new conditions 
and repsonsibilities before they were prepared to accept 
them, Alas, what a sad history for the Pawnee, and in- 
deed the Indian, since he came in contact with civiliza- 
tion. It is not denied that civilization accomplishes. its 
great results; but what a cost it has been to the Indian, 
especially the Pawnee. It is a fact, and known as history, 
that the Pawnees were once a proud and powerful people, 
owning and roaming over a wide country. They say 
before the white men came they knew no smallpox, chol- 
era and other loathesome diseases—they knew no whisky. 
These and other changed conditions which came with the 
white men have caused more deaths and a greater de- 
crease in the tribe than all their wars in former times. 
Thus, circumstances, destiny, or whatever it is, have 
placed the Indian where he now is. 

After seeing our last homes, where we were born and 
raised, and visiting some kind friends we have in that 
country, we bade them and the country a last good-by. 

Harry Coons. 


Why Don’t You Go? 


ALL the afternoon I have been sitting on the broad porch 
of a very civilized hotel, wishing I was back again in the 
country of the salmon and the moose, where one can live 
the life of a man and be deeply thankful for every breath 
he takes. Now I have been driven indoors by the chatter 
of a returned volunteer officer who is thrilling a group of 
girls with the story of his suffering in camp somewhere, 
being compelled to eat pork and beans and hardtack, and 
sleep in a tent, without even a cot under him. I have a 
great desire to kick this | man. I do not regard tent 
life as a hardship. Perhaps I should not be angry, be- 
cause my camping is never enforced, and I can select my 
own tenting ground. 

To my mind there is only one real camping country, 
and that is the great wilderness of the North. Wherever 
I go I carry in my valise a big map of Canada, and when 
my mind is disturbed I spread out the map of that earthly 
paradise and my heart flies away, like a wild duck in the 
spring, leaving every trouble behind. the sun- 

ine and the snow, how big and splendid and sweet 
you are, my sweetheart! Surely the of all the earth 
never made any other country like you. After one has 
seen Canada, it’s ie having Sined the prettiest girl you 
ever saw. She spoils every else fo: 

Devote ten years to the wi ess from 
Lake Superior, and you will 
other place on earth. You will only wish you had a thou- 
sand years to live, so you could reall tha 
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keeps the hair from bristling along your back is the ab- 
sence of the: hair. » 

Go to lovely Lake St. John if you will, where you may 
catch the ouananiche unawares in front of the hotel. That 
is too easy for me. I would rather try for him.in Mis- 
tassini. 

Watch the caribou as like ghosts they file up the rocky 
passes of the Bald Mountains. Try to determine by ex- 
perience the relative merits of a Miramichi pirogue and 
an Ottawa birch-bark, and see, finally, that each is fitted 
to its enyironment, the evolution of countless generations 
of experience. 

Seduce the guileless trout which still swim unharmed 
in the lakes back of Georgian Bay and Superior. Swing 
your legs to the “‘clitter-clatter” of snow shoes on the 
glassy crust. 

Encamp in a foot of snow, in an open tent, before a fire 
of green birch logs, and learn what it is to be really warm 
and comfortable. 

These are some of the things you can do, and thereby 
learn how you have wasted your previous life. 

Some years ago the eminent card professor who settles 
disputes about casino and pinochle for the New York Sun 
sadly queried, “Why will men waste their time over all 
these foolish games when they might play poker?” 

When I see men with time and money, who fool around 
Newport and Long Branch, and mountain hotels, who 
wear red coats and do various idle things, I wonder what 
they are thinking of. They might be camping out with 
the best guide and cook in New Brunswick, with a mink 
watching to steal the grilse out of the spring hole close by. 

When I come to my last camp-fire and no more behold 
the rising sun, I hope I shall go where they will have to 
carry me out in the bottom of a canoe. And whether 
death catches me in my bed or in a foaming rapid, or no 
matter where, my last regret will not be that I leave wife 
or friends, because these, please God, I shall see again. It 
will be that never more, so far as I have any means of 
knowing, shall my eyes behold the sweep of the dark 
green Northern hills or my sleep be sweetened by the rush 
of the nearby rapids, or my senses lulled by the incense of 
the balsam and the spruce. 

You men who never camped in Canada in the fall, I 
tell you, go! Don’t waste any time practicing law, or 
making money, or fooling with politics. You can get 
back in time to vote. Go this week! Almost anywhere 
in the Dominion will do. Some day you will get an ink- 
ling of what you have missed. Suppose, when you die, 
the Lord asks you, “My child, what do you think of the 
Laurentian lakes?” You will be compelled to reply, 
abashed, “Well, Lord, the fact is, I was so busy doing 
Smith out of a little money I never heard of those lakes!” 

FreDERIC IRLAND. 


Glatuyal History. 
New York Zoological Park. 


A visit to the park of the Zoological Society in New 
York shows that within the last three months marked 
progress has been made in the work being done there, and 
gives every reason to believe that before cold weather sets 
in considerable collections will be exposed to the free in- 
spection of the people of New York. Even during the 
past summer, while the park was torn up and when there 
was nothing to be seen there but grass and trees and 
open ditches and buildings in process of erection, the 
park was a favorite resort, as many as 10,000 people hav- 
ing visited it-on a Sunday. We may imagine that as the 
collections accumulate and are put on exhibition, and as 
the fact of their existence becomes better known, the park 
will be one of the most attractive resorts in New York, 
not only to those who are interested in zoology, but also 
to that great mass of the people whose pleasures are few 
because most pleasures cost money, and with them 
money is hardly obtained and must be carefully expended. 

The Zoological Society is already making the begin- 
nings of its collections, and has on hand something like 
300 specimens of animals, large and small, with more 
coming. Of those at the park, most are American species, 
and we understand that it is the purpose of the society 
for the present to devote itself especially to gathering to- 
gether as complete a collection of American forms of life 
as possible. é t 

n the elk pasture are three superb specimens received 
from the Brooklyn Prospect Park. They were brought 
thence in two huge vans, the cow and calf in one, and the 
bull in the other. The wagons were driven into the pas- 
ture, and first the cow and calf walked timidly down the 
plank to reach the ground, and, with head high and ears 
thrown forward, moved off over the grass with the smooth 
trot that the hunter knows so well. The bull came next, 
backing out of the van clumsily and finally stumbling off 
the plank. After he had trotted a short distance he 
stopped and bristled up the hair on his back while he 
looked about in search of his companions, and then, see- 
ing them, his mind became more eaasy and he joined them 
and the three fed on quietly over the hill. C 

In the inclosure known as the moose range is a calf 
caribou, a gentle little animal, which should have a mate. 
In one of the bear dens are four sea lions from Santa Bat- 
bara, Cal. They are the ordinary barking sea lion of the 
California coast. t 

In the temporary inclosure behind some shops, where 
most of the specimens are housed, and which is not yet 
open to the public, are two black bears, one of them from 
Florida, of immense oe also are two — — 
eral wildcats, a Sout erican anteater and a grea 
number of oo gee of Florida birds, of hawks 
and owls, and of reptiles. 

Besides the animals already on hand, a number of ante- 
lope are coming from the plains, several bears have been 
secured in the Rocky Mountain region, within two weeks 
some buffalo are expected to arrive from Kansas, and two 
of the oh polar bears known in captivity are on their 
way from Europe. : 2 

The quarters for all these animals are in a forward state 
of preparation; the reptile house is completed, and one of 


i being fitted with gor: tropical 
Shall secon etiieh tt aniciale to be con will have 











their homes. Each case for snake or lizard will contain 
rocks, earth, or sand: like that of the animal’s natural 
home, together with the plants which would grow there. 


Seen through the.broad sheet of clear glass, the effect on 


the observer will be very much that of seeing the creature 
in nature. 


The bird house is completed, but not yet furnished with - 


cages. The huge flying cage, so large that it will con- 
tain several great trees, is being erected. The quarters 
for the wild fowl are completed. The beaver pond, otter 
pools, prairie dog inclosure, wolf dens, bear dens and 
homes for the small burrowing rodents are all either com- 
pleted or lack only the fences which are to surround them. 
Besides this, all the larger inclosures for deer of various 
species, antelope and buffalo are erected and some of the 
shelter houses built. The foundations are laid for many of 
the roads. Through the whole a water system has been laid 
and tested. On the whole, there is every prospect that 
before the ground freezes the Zoological Society’s park 
and its exhibition will be accomplished facts. 

It is well worth the while of any one interested in these 
matters to make the trip to the park to see for himself 
what is going on. As has been said, it is already a fa- 
vorite resort, and likely to become more so. It may be 


- reached either by the Third avenue elevated and the trol- 


ley line, or by the Harlem Railroad to Fordham Station, 
whence twelve minutes’ walk or a drive of half that time 
will bring one to the ground. 





Big Game in Mexico. 


_ Aztec has had nothing to say on this subject for some 
time past, mainly because he has ceased to be Aztec and 
has lapsed to his oiginal condition of Gringo. , But my 
good friend Mr. E. W. Nelson, of the U. S. Biological 
Survey, has just bobbed up on the northern edge of the 
Sierra Madre de Occidente, and sends me the following 
breezy letter. To a man sweltering on the plains of 
Texas, and who has not smelled the pine woods for more 
than three years, such a letter and the editorial on “The 
Challenge” are tantalizingly refreshing. In the trip out- 
lined by Mr. Nelson for the next two months he should 
certainly find the game he mentions. The location of 
bighorn sheep is particularly desirable, as there is. little 
doubt that at present Mexico offers the best place for se- 
curing a head of this rapidly disappearing animal. I hope 
he will return another year to work the mountains of 
northern Coahuila; also that I may join him there. He 
writes from Nueva Casas Grandes, under date of Sept.3: 
AZTEC. 





My Dear Aztec: Ya estamos! We came out of the 
Sierra Madre a few days ago after a pilgrimage of two 
months. Got plenty of deer, with a sprinkling of bears, 
wolves, coyotes and turkey. I have nine bear skins, both 
black and silvertip, four gray wolves and plenty of smaller 
stuff. I had some good times with the bears, of which I 
killed three still hunting and caught three in traps; so you 
see I had my share of the fun. Had two exciting chases on 


horseback after other bears that got away. In one casel . 


tried to head off a big silvertip from a deep cafion, but he 
was too fast for me and passed about 2oyds. in front of my 
horse’s nose. I swung in behind him, and when he went 
over the rim I was only about royds in his rear. I sprang 
off my horse, but the excited beast wheeled in such a way 
that my foot caught in the stirrup. After a struggle I 
managed to get loose and rushed to the edge of the gulch, 
only to see my bear about 1ooyds away already and going 
still further at a rate that seemed to defy my 30-30 bullets. 
At least, he showed no sign that any of them overtook 
him, and quickly vanished from my agonized view. ?—? 
—?—? !—!—!—!—! I will not repeat my remarks! But 
it was great fun while the race lasted. As he raced by in 
front of me his claws (these silvertips have claws. from 
3 to 4in. long) showed up to great advantage, and as I 
turned in behind him the long hair on his back flapped up 
and down like a rug that was being shaken. 

Not far from the same place I trapped the biggest bear 
of the season—a silvertip, weighing about 4goolbs., though 
in his summer flesh. When fat, in the fall, he would 
weigh from 500 to 6oolbs. This was a tricky fellow. As 
soon as caught he went about 3oyds (it was in an open 
flat in the pine woods), lay down and deliberately gnawed 
in half the heavy sapling I had thrust through the ring of 
the chain as a drag. The interesting point was that he ate 


in half this 4in. pine pole just at the ring, which of course - 


relieved him of both ends. Then Mr. Silvertip started 
off through the forest with only the weight of the trap on 
his foot. As fate would have it, however, he walked in the 
wrong direction for his welfare, for as I rode’up to the 
summit of a little slope that morning, on my way to the 
trap, we met face to face. Tableau! He evidently recog- 
nized me as the owner of the rtap he was stealing, for he 
at once turned and galloped away. I put spurs to my 
horse, and in about 250 or 3o00yds. rounded him away 
from a deep cafion, after which I relieved him of further 
earthly trouble by administering a couple of Dr. Winches- 
ter’s justly celebrated soft-nosed blue pills. 2 

Two large bears escaped, carrying traps with them, 
which were never recovered, as the heavy daily rains de- 
stroyed all trails a few hours after they were made. I 
trailed one with a trap attached about two miles and a 
half, and when I was sure he was quite near a drenching 
shower came on that obliterated his trail. The deer hunt- 
ing was fine, and we could have become typical game hogs 
if inclined that way. We leave to-morrow for a long trip 
across the plains of northern and northeastern Chihuahua 
in search of antelope on the plains, blacktail deer on the 
foothills and mountain sheep in the higher desert ranges. 
We expect to come out at Sierra Mojada, in western Coa- 
huila, where we shall wind up our season’s work and dis- 
pose of.our outfit. This will cut us off from the pleasure 
of your company on a hunt in northern Coahuila, a finale 
I had counted on earlier in the season. We have been 
unable to cover as much territory. as I hoped at the begin- 
ning, but we are getting some good things in the way of 
large game, of which series were much needed. Expect 
to wind up in November. 
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A One-Winged Plover. 


MANtrtosA, Sept. 8.—Editor Forest and Stream: © While 
locating a line for the Northern Pacific Railway -eleven 
miles west of Portage la Prairie, our party found a ‘three- 
quarter-grown upland plover with only one wing. The 
bird was examined by six men, and none could discover 
any evdence that it had ever had more than one. At the 
shoulder where the wing should have been was a slight 
lump and a few feathers about 2in. in length, but no sign 
of a wound or scar. The bird was in splendid condition 
and showed no alarm at being handled. When released, it 
walked leisurely away. Epwarp F. Bat. 


Game Bag and Gur. 
The Buck I Shot. 


TuHIs is a story of the mountains where the deer live 
and where I have killed my first buck—the theory that a 
woman cannot shoot a gun, silently stalk a deer or 
leave her cozy nest before dawn, to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

With sympathizing pity for those who could not, and 
scornful pity for those who would not, leave the un- 
profitable summer city streets, I took the “ram-you jam- 
you” narrow-gauge train from San Francisco to Ukiah. 
Thence we drove a day and a half up and up and into the 
mountains of northern Mendocino county, till we reached 
the hospitable ranch house of Jim White. His latch 
string hangs out for hunters of deer in summer, and of 
bear and mountain lions in winter—the last spot holding 
civilization’s comforts before you reach the upper heights 
of the Coast Range. 

A hunter himself, Jim was more than willing to under- 
take the placing of our camp on the summit of Bald 
Mountain, about fifteen miles as the crow flies and. at 
least thirty as a horse walks, above his ranch. 

I did not say much about my determination to kill a 
deer, for the mountaineers have quite St. Paul’s idea that 
a woman’s proper place is at home, and this iis the 
country of the mountaineers, whose wives are held of 
small account unless they can tell of a record of ten or 
twenty years without going out of sight of their homes. 

A mighty hunter and trapper, one Sure Shot O’Leary, 
was engaged to provide two pack mules and himself as 
guide. This Sure Shot was a wonder in his own way— 
not always our way. He quite refused all pecuniary re- 
ward; he was insulted that one could think his time, 
his services, his property, himself, were not waiting hos- 
pitably for any guest of the mountains. A judiciously, 
quietly given present of two yellow eagles did not wound 
his dignity nor define his services. 

He brought his impedimenta and proudly showed 
his outfit, including a collapsible camp oven of his own 
invention and fastened to his pack saddles by diamond 
hitches. It looked to me like a brace of cowskin bags 
hitched on a small sawbuck converted into a saddle, and 
having a rope snarled around it. As he expected ad- 
miration, and was the only obtainable mule owning 
guide, I could not but exclaim upon the ‘wonder of that 
diamond hitch. 

_A red-eyed, pinky white, crossbred bull terrier was with 
Sure Shot. 

“What is his name?” I asked in my most conciliatory 
manner, 

“Wall, marm, I call him Peter; sorter arter the Apostle, 
cause he’s a good un in water and on land. And,” he 
continued, looking affectionately down at the beast be- 
tween his feet, “I’ve traded my watch for him that Bill 
Jacobs gave me for trapping 183 coyotes in three months. 

It was a good watch, but what de,I; want with a watch? 
I know when it’s daylight, and’ I’know when it’s dark, and 
I know when I’m hungry. ° But’ that dorg there—wall; 
wait till I git him trained and he'll beat any dorg‘in 
Cal. ‘dennin’* coyotes. And déer—wall, you'll see. 
There won’t no deer git away from him, I'll warrant 
ye that.” 

It was a long rough trail to our camping place on 
the mountain and most of the way was too steep for 
riding, so I led my horse, who would hang the rear half 
of himself over the edge of the steepest cliffs. Moun- 
tain-bred horses are a trial for the first few days till you 
are sure they are only teasing and have too much ‘regard 
for their own necks to tumble them down among the 
rocks 50ft. below the hand-wide path. There was not a 
house or fence or human being or. sign that man had ever 
been in those resting primitive hills. Tracks of bear 
and wildcat, coyotes, foxes and coons, and countless 
traces of deer we saw. 

Just before nightfall at the bottom of a cool deep 
cafion I thought I saw a rabbit feeding, but they told 
me it was a doe. I have not yét made up my mind that 
it was not a rabbit. 

In tangled manzanita thickets the hen of the mountain 
quail fussed and called to her half-fledged btood tempt- 
ing Providence with her noisy scolding. Doves and 
grouse and squirrels invited shots, but the law protected 
the grouse, and we did not want the others badly enough 
to shoot and scare the deer. 

It was quite dark when we sat down by our crackling 
camp-fire to our beans and bread and butter and coffee. 
I was too tired to stay long away from my bed of sweet- 
smelling spruce brouse in the tent which had been pitched 
for Minnie and me. 

“If you git scart in the night, you girls jist screech. 
I don’t sleep much when there’s any responsibility to 
look after,” Sure Shot said. 

It was lonesome, with the silence sounds of the moun- 
tains all about. 

The last I heard was the voice of Sure Shot out by 
the camp-fire, where our men were smoking a last pipe. 

“You ought to have been here thirty years ago, the 
first trip I ever made to this here mountain. Do you 
see that gulch over there—that one that looks all a shadow 











behind that whitish cliff? Wall, I was all tuckered out 
and hungry enough to eat raw rattlesnakes, and mv 
moccasins were clare worn through from walking. Tf 
wanted to git up here and camp where I could keep my 
eye on Injuns. I wa’n’t afraid ofthe cussedest TInjun 
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living if I seed him fust, Wall, jest as I came up that 
gulch, jest a mile to the right in the open, I see twelve 
of the biggest bucks I ever seen in this State. They was 
bunched, and I blazed away, and ore I would git 
one—imaybe two—of them, and I guess I fired ten times. 
When the smoke cleared up I couldn’t see no deer 
moving, so I went over, and may I be tarndlly horn- 
swaggled to glory if I hadn’t plugged the whole of 
’em—twelve deer, sir! They wa’n’t all dead, but I fin- 
ished ’em with my knife. One of ’em put up some fight 
and I clean forgot all about the Injuns. They was a 
dirty black lot in them days, though they do seem so 
tame now. Wall, sir, I sensed a something behind 
me—.” . 

But I went to sleep somewhere about here in the tale, 
so I missed the best of it. However, as Sure Shot is still 
alive to tell about it I venture to opine that he killed the 
entire band. Between 8 and 9 o’clock next morning we 
were eating breakfast, when the hunters returned laden 
only with hunger and directions to Minnie and me as to 
the surest way to bring down four-point bucks. : 

Toward noon we two went to “stake out” our hunting 
ground. Neither of us said much in public about the 
four-pointer we were determined to have, but we were 
chatting about it and making ourselves happy in a rasp- 
berry patch beside a brook. I heard a crackling in the 
bushes and then a splash in the water about 3oyds. away, 
and a great tawny buck was standing in the brook, with 
his head up scenting the air. Beyond him a yearling and 
two does were drinking. A slight breeze was blowing 
from them toward us, and we were quite concealed by the 
berry bushes, but the beautiful animal seemed to know 
instinctively that some intruder was near. : ’ 

He need have had no fear, for I stood petrified, and 
my heart was in my throat. We must have made some 
sound, for they bounded away up the hill and were lost 
in the heavy woods. I turned to Minnie; she was as 
white as her collar and said I had even less color. 
Then we sat down and had a good laugh. We did not 
tell what we had seen when we returned to camp, but the 
lust of the chase grew in us every hour. We merely said 
we had chosen that side of the mountain for our morn- 
ing’s hunt. : 

“All right, you shall have that whole mountain for 
your own. Don’t tire yourselves too much though, and 
I would not get up till it is quite light if I were you. 
There are plenty of berries up that way, but don’t get 
frightened at the deer, and don’t lose yourselves.” 

It was Minnie’s brother. He had been hunting before. 

The nights are very cold upon Bald Mountain. 

Very early next morning when Minnie whispered to 
me that she believed it was time to get up nothing but 
those deer we had actually seen could have moved me. 
It was quite dark, but along the line of the east was a 
promise that it would be light some time. 

The men were still sleeping, so we had the first 
chance at the cold coffee before we started over the hill, 
which had been so generously given to us. 

I carried the rifle and Minnie a pair of field glasses 
to distinguish between rabbits and doe when they were 
feeding in cafions. 7 

Something was moving on the next ridge, but after 
straining our ears and eyes we found it was only Sure 
Shot’s wandering buckskin mule.trying to keep up his 
meek spirits on the blue bunch grass, with one flopping 
ear forward and one aft’ listening for Injuns of Sure 
Shot’s tales. ’ 

Our berry patch was about a mile from camp, over 
the ridge of Bald Mountain, and half-way down into the 
cafion. The heavy silence and the clammy wind of 
early dawn made us keep close together. The snapping 
of dead leaves and twigs under our feet seemed loud 
enough to frighten the game for miles. When we had 
to pass under a madrone tree our treading on tiptoe 
the dry yellow teaves seemed to call an echo from every 

eak. We had come too early, but that .was so much 
better than being too late, and you are in another world 
when abroad at 3 A. M. We crept cautiously up to the 
top of the ridge beyond the brook and sat down to wait. 

It was growing light, and the fog clouds in the upper 
cafion were rosy. We heard several distinct shots. Squir- 
rels were scolding, and a brood of quail fluttered and 
called. Watching in every direction, we fell to wondering 
if we would have to go home without so much as a 
sight of deer. : eee 

A strained intent look came into Minnie’s face, and 
her eyes were fastened on a spot back of my shoulder. 
Following the direction of her eyes, I saw a buck feed- 
ing in the shadow of the tan barks which skirted the 
opening we were watching. 

He was partly facing us, and much lower down, not 
1ooyds. away, and in Fis feeding moving slowly nearer 
and out into the better light of the opening. I was 
almost afraid to turn and raise my rifle into position lest 
his keen senses should be aware of us. I took a long 
careful aim at the point of his shoulder where the light 
struck it and fired. 

When the startling noise and the slight smoke of the 
nitro powder had cleared away no buck lay on the 
ground. We ran down the hill to where he had stood, 
and there was a great smear of dark blood and on the 
grass plashes of blood a few feet apart leading back into 
the woods and over a fallen trunk of huge tan bark. 
There in the brush lay my buck. He was a four-pointer, 
just what I had promised myself. The small head on the 
long, slender neck stretched on the dead leaves, the great 
brown eyes still soft and unglazed, and the free, wild 
grace of the body and delicately slender legs made me 
feel like a murderess as I trembingly stooped to feel if 
there was any life. I wonder if men who kill deer feel 
as I did. After all the trouble, packing over the moun- 
tains, walking for miles and miles, all the heat and rough 
living, I would have given a great deal to have been able 
to give back to my first deer the power to bound away in 
God’s green woods. : 

As we started back the sun had turned the fog a shiny 
white in the lower valleys, and the whole mountainside 
was alive and awake with a thousand voices. 

It seemed hours since we had picked our way over that 
trail through the deathlike silence and gloom. 
Sure Shot 


running 
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decently tried to wash off in our spring set aside for 


. drinking, I asked how Peter had hurt his eye. 


“*Tain’t hurt; all them well-bred dogs have that way 
of looking,” answered Sure Shot, as he wiped his pocket 
knife on the rear of his trousers preparatory to eating 
breakfast. He was very deliberate, but at last got his 
mule and the rope to go out to bring in my deer? 

The vultures were circling around and around the 
spot, and the yellowjackets were humming and buzzing 
eager to dispute Sure Shot’s right to fasten the buck on to 
the mule with what he explained was a “hog thief hitch.” 
He was not half so patronizing when he found that the 
one shot from my little Winchester had gone through the 
heart and out through the short ribs. 

He stepped off the distance from where the buck lay 
to the first stain of blood, and it was 87yds. The buck 
had traveled that distance and jumped a great fallen tree 
after the bullet had torn through its heart. 

Heten Grey. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Movements of Westera Sportsmen. 


Curcaco, Ill., Sept. 15.—Mr. Byron E, Veatch, member 
of the Chicago Fly-Casting Club, returned this week 
from a trip of some duration at the Mason chain of lakes 
accessible from the town of Fifield on the Wisconsin Cen- 
tral Railroad. Mr. Veatch fished in all five of the lakes 
of this chain—Mason, Long, Connors, Pickerel and 
Price lakes—and also in the Flambeau River, and he is 
so infatuated with that country that he has purchased a 
building site there and will put up a summer place next 
season, building a log house after a design that he has 
seen elsewhere, and which will make a very commodious 
and handsome camp. Mr. Veatch brought home a splen- 
did lot of fish with him, the largest muscallunge weigh- 
ing 21lbs. and measuring 44in. During his trip he took 
many other muscallunge, and on last Tuesday was so 
lucky as to kill sixteen nice fish to his own rod. He 
had several fish in the neighborhood of tolbs., and re- 
turned a put many muscallunge of smaller weights. 
Mr. Veatch tells nie that on this trip he saw fifty-five 
deer, and believes that neighborhood to be one of the 
best deer countries in the fall. He reports partridges 
also abundant. As to bass and wall-eyed pike fishing, he 
says there is all of it that one could want. After travel- 
ing over a great deal of the Northern country, Mr. 
Veatch has settled on this spot as the best fishing place 
he has yet discovered. He speaks with especial praise 
of the gamy qualities of the muscallunge of ‘that country, 
citing one 15lb. fish that sprang clear of the water six 
different times before being brought to boat. As to the 
edible qualities of these fish I can speak very intelligently 
and sympathetically. Mr. Veatch sent me out a muscal- 
lunge which ase whl 11lbs., and I ate it for breakfast 
this morning with other things, and enjoyed it very much. 
This has been rather an off year for muscallunge in the 
West, and I believe that Mr. Veatch’s catch is about the 
best that I have heard of this season. 

Mr. J. Edmond Strong, of this city, came into my 
office to-day, asking for an itinerary for a good canoe 
trip, along in October, stating that he and a friend wished 
to find a country where they can get some good boating, 
shooting and fishing. They thought that they might like 
to try some Southern river, and I suggested the St. 
Francis River as a good place for fishing and wildfowl 
shooting. A friend who was present advised a trial of 
the upper Mississippi River, and to this seeming good 
counsel we at length settled upon Lake Itasca [2 the 
starting point. Mr. Strong and his companion will prob- 
ably take canoes from this point and go in at Walker, 
Minn., portaging from the railway to Lake Itasca, and 
thence descending the Mississippi River for perhaps 200 
miles, and crossing the very country which is so much 
in public view just now as part of the tract sought to be 
set aside as the National Park. Mr. Strong is one of our 
most genuine Chicago anglers, and he will have grand 
sport in the Minnesota wilderness at the time of his visit. 
There will also be abundance of wildfowl in that region 
in October, and on the whole these gentlemen should 
have a splendid time. 

To-day Mr, W. B. Mershon, of Saginaw, Mich., came 
into my office, and as usual when I see him coming I 
closed my desk, not because I fear he will take anything 
cut of the desk, but in order that I might show him about 
the town, with which he is but partially acquainted. Mr. 
Mershon is just back with his private car from a busi- 
ness trip in Arizona, and was accompanied by his friend 
Mr. Watts Humphreys, one of the best lawyers and trout 
fishermen of Michigan. Both Mr. Mershon and Mr. 
Humphreys I have met on divers occasions in the Wol- 
verine territory. With them were Messrs. E. R. Wheeler, 
William S. Baker and W. R. Thorsen, all of Manistee, 
Mich. These gentlemen have been out in the mountains of 
Arizona, not far from the Grand Cajion, and they report 
avery pm. though very hurried, trip. They saw 
plenty of deer and antelope, and contemplate some sport- 
ing experiénces in that region later. 

heows. Mershon and a few friends have been having 
some great fishing on Mr. Mershon’s leasehold along the 
Cascapedia River. They made a hurried trip in August, 
after the close of the salmon season, and had magnificent 
sport with the smaller, but no less gamy, trout. In six 
days Messrs. Mershon and Humphreys, with their 
friends W. A. Avery and J. F. Keena, of Detroit, killed 
1,276 trout. In one day Mr. Mershon had twenfy-three 
trout ranging in weight from 2 to 2%lbs. He took one 
which weighed 4%lbs. Every member of the party had 
good success, and for once in a way the natives of that 
region, who are barred out from the fishing, got all the 
trout they wanted to eat. 

«. My Michigan friends tell me that the wonderful Kinne 
Creek preserve yielded over 3,000 trout to the club mem- 
bers this season. The heaviest fish taken this summer 
was 3lbs., though a great many were taken of 1 to 1%4|bs. 


Grayling. 
. We are in the habit of supposing that the grayling is 
to-day 


about extinct, yet Mr. Mershon told me that he 
knew < one man = cought fifty-seven a one 

summer, were very any 
2 below 1oin, My informant w not tell me 


. 
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where this good thing was, except on condition that I 
would go with him on a trip there next season. r. 
J ‘ood, youn passenger agent of the G., R. & I., 
has often-told me that he could assure me grayling on the 
upper waters of the upper Manistee, not far from Kal- 
kaska. To-day Mr. Wheeler told me that he was pretty 
sure one could take grayling on the Manistee in that 
neighborhood. I am glad also to state that the crop 
of quail and ruffed grouse in lower Michigan is reported 
to be generally good. 


At St. Louis. 


When I was a youngster I always used to think I would 
like to go “out West,” and see the country. We always 
do whatever we really want to do in life, so part of my 
early dreams come true. Later on in life, when I began 
to write about “Chicago and the West,” I thought. I 
would like to learn all about the Western regions that I 
could. From the West of the present to the bigger and 
bolder West of the past is but a step, so recently I have 
begun to have a kind of hankering to learn something 
about the old West that existed before our times. This 
means that one must read books, and until one begins to 


‘look into the subject he can have no idea whatever 


of the great numbers of such books which exist to-day— 
books dating back twenty-five, fifty or more than one 
hundred years in their time of printing. 

The largest and most complete collection of books 
on the early West is that contained in the Mercantile 
Library of St, Louis, Mo., and thisecollection is due to 
the work of the librarian, Mr. Hoface Kephart, who 
never hears of any book on the West without sending 
for it and buying it. Mr. Kephart is to-day, without 
doubt, the best posted man in America on early Western 
life and history, and one of these days I hope he may 
write a book on the actual West which shall be as 
thoughtful and authentic as he alone can make it. I 
suppose it was a matter of course that I should eventu- 
ally drift down to St. Louis and meet Mr. Kephart, just 
as I am always meeting the nicest people in the world. 
It was he who got for me my old “Great West” book, to 
replace the one I read to pieces when I was a boy. As 
a matter of fact, I never met Mr. Kephart until this 
week, and when I did meet him and saw him surrounded 
by all these books on the early days—from 1600 down 
T thought his lines were surely cast in pleasant places. 

I should say, if it were necessary for the reader of any 
sportsman’s journal to have it said, that Mr. Kephart is 
not only an authority on rifles and rifle shooting, but is 
himself a rattling good rifle shot. He brought out for 
me his collection of rifles, a whole armful of them, 
apologizing because he could not carry any more. 
Among his target rifles, hunting rifles, nitro rifles, small- 
bore and all other sorts of rifles, there were two which he 
handled with especial fondness, an old, old squirrel rifle 
and a genuine old Hawken rifle, the latter in almost per- 
fect preservation, although it dates back to the early fron- 
tier days west of the Missouri River. Veritable treasures 
these, and fit to belong to the man who has at his fingers’ 
ends more actual information about the glorious old- 
time West than any other man you shall find. 

Mr. Kephart.has to do With books, yet he gathers 
not all his lore from books, but on the contrary is a 
hunter of the most practical sort, and delights in nothing 
more than a solitary camping trip. He is thoroughly 
posted on the deer and turkey country of Missouri, and 
tells me that any time I want to get a turkey he can as- 
sure me of a successful trip within 150 miles of St. 
Louis. He says that he has known wild turkeys to be 
killed within fifteen miles of St. Louis, less than two 
years ago. It is his custom each fall to take a month 
in the wild regions of the Ozarks, the St. Francis or 
other good parts of the Southwest, and he usually gets 
meat. fie tells me an odd incident of one of his camping 
trips. He and his party had gotten into a part of the 
country where they were not wanted, and all at once the 
woods were set on fire at several points not far from 
their camp, this fact being charged to their party by, 
some of the settlers who were injured by the fire.. This 
might easily prove the touchy situation in that country, 
and Mr. Kephart admits that when a certain long-geared 
stranger rode up to the camp he was a trifle uneasy. 
“Look here, man!” said the native, as he got down 
from his horse. “I declah, you all have plum ruined 
me! Weuns has to raise our hogs on the mast, and you 
all done burned up the mast. I reckon I’m plum ruined. 
What kind of a gun is that you got, man? Let me see!” 
Mr. Kephart, as it chanced, had in his hand a rifle with 
a telescope sight. The native had never dreamed of such 
an object, and he spent an hour or two looking it over 
and apparently entirely forgot the fact that he was 
“plum ruined” by the fire. He went away expressing his 
wonder at such a singular looking gun, but saying noth- 
ing more about his hogs. 

peaking of old Western days, the city of St. Louis 
was once the very heart of the wilder West, and it is still 
full of traditions of those early days. Mr. Kephart and 
his friend Mr. Lehman took me to see the old French 
Cathedral, which was built in St. Louis in 1834, and which 
still stands in good preservation, bearing proudly its 
inscription “Ad Honorem S. Ludovici.” This was once 
the greatest building west of the Alleghanies. St. Louis 
is talking about holding a world’s exposition which 
shall show fitly h er commercial prominence, and no 
doubt this exposition will have features showing the 
early life and customs when St. Louis was the outhtting 
point for the fur trade of the entire Northwest. That was 
the day of the voyageur, the fur merchant, the hunter, 
the euaee, and when the old Louisiana Purchase was 
still in bt whether it was French, Spanish or Ameri- 
can. They tell me that at St. Genevieve, not far from 
St. Louis, the old French methods of life exist as they 
did fifty years ago. The bankers will lock the front door 
of the bank any time to engage in a e of poker in the 
back room with a neighbor, and if a customer comes 
into town after business rs either merchant or banker 
will open his shop for his accommodation. 


Wanted a Church. 


Speaking of the old French Cathedral reminds me of 
another sort of , Of which I heard to-day.. Mr. 
Mershon is a member of the firm of Mershon & Morley, 
who make the portable honses advertised in the Forest 
AND Stream, and he tells me they have had inquiries from 
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play houses, servants’ houses at summer resorts, etc., 
but the firm was somewhat staggered not long ago at 
receiving an order from a man who wanted them to build 
him a portable church. The dimensions he named were 
beyond the ability of the manufacturers, and it is probable 
he will have to try elsewhere for his church. 


Yellowstone Park Animals, 


Hon. John F. Lacey, of the old Sixth District of Iowa, 
who has, since his appearance in Congress, made so en- 
viable a record for himself in many matters pertaining to 
the preservation of American wild animals and wild na- 
ture, has just returned from a trip to the Pacific Coast 
and the Yellowstone Park. The Park never had a better 
friend than Mr. Lacey, and reference to the public records 
will show that it was he who introduced the bill in 1804 
whereby it became a penitentiary offense to kill a buffalo 
within the limits of the National Park. In a private let- 

. ter from which I dare to make some extract, Mr. Lacey 
refers to the animals of the Park, He says the restrictions 
on firearms have produced good results. He saw some 
deer in the Park, and plenty of bear, finding bird life very 
scarce, owing to the altitude. .“The buffalo;” he says, “is 
practically extinct. There are somewhere from seven to 
twenty-five still living. It is too high for buffalo breed- 
ing, and the herd is now so small that it is difficult for 
the cows to defend their young against the wolves. The 
management dare not exterminate the wolves, because 
the ground squirrels would then become so numerous as 
to eat all the grass and starve the animals to death. They 
are trying to reduce the wolves in number sufficiently so 
that they will not hunt in packs.” Mr. Lacey says he 
found the trout very abundant, and very few of them un- 
healthy, a great improvement over their average condition 
at the time he was there twelve years ago. The percentage 
of wormy fish is very much less now than it was then. 
As to the elk, Mr. Lacey think there are no doubt between 
20,000 and 30,000, though he saw no elk at the time of his 
visit, as they were still back in the mountains, away from 
the usual lines of tourist travel. The worst slaughter of 
elk, he says, is in the winter, when these animals drift over 
into the Jackson’s Hole country to escape the deep snows. 


Minanesota National Park. 


Mr. Lacey is one of the members of Congress whom 
everybody was most anxious to have go up into Minne- 
sota with the Congressional party of exploration and in- 
vestigation this month, and his inability to attend, by rea- 
son of lack of time, is a source of much disappointment to 
all concerned. Matters regarding the-trip still progress, 
and at this writing it would appear that prospects are 
very flattering for a successful expedition. The invitations 
are now all out, and there have at this date been forty- 
eight responses, of which sixteen have been acceptances. 
There are over 400 Congressmen yet to hear from, and 
of this number all likelihood would indicate a large num- 
ber of acceptances, perhaps so large that the party may 
prove much bigger than was at first supposed. Those 
members of Congress who have signified their intention 
of attending are as below: Hon. J. Bowersock, of 
Lawrence, Kan.; Hon. R. P. Bishop, of Ludington, 
Mich.; Hon. J. G. Cannon, of Danville, Ill.; Hon. S. A. 
Davenport, of Erie, Pa.; Hon. J..H. Davidson, of Osh- 
kosh, Wis.; Hon. Wm. H. Graham, of Allegheny, Pa.; 
Hon. Joe R. Lane, of Davenport, Ia.; Hon. A. C Lati- 
more, of Belton, S. C.; Hon. D. Meekison, of Napoleon, 
O.; Hon. Geo, W. Prince, of Galesburg, IIl.; Hon. 
Geo. W. Steele, of Marion, Ind.; Hon. J. B. Showalter, 
of Chicora, Pa.; Hon. J. R. Thayer, of Worcester, Mass. ; 
Hon. V. Warner, of Clinton, Ill.; Hon. G. A. Waymouth, 
. ae Mass. ; Hon. Edgar Weeks, of Mt. Clemens, 
Mich. 

Most of the responses received as yet are from points in 
the Middle West, there having not yet beén time to hear 
from the more distant portions of the United States. 
Should the total number of those joining the expedition 
foot up thirty to fifty names, it will be quite enough to 
safeguard success for the whole enterprise, for that would 
mean an adequate and satisfactory investigation of the 
country, which is all the projectors of the enterprise ever 
asked or wanted. There has been no scheme to put 
through, and it has always been reiterated that if it should 
not appear proper and fit to Congress to set aside a large 
body of this Minnesota wilderness, just as it did a large 
body of the more remote and scarcely less interesting 
Yellowstone wilderness, then there would never be heard 
the first murmur from those who have begun the move- 
ment to that end. Sometimes it may be difficult for a 
public man or a private man to believe that such a move- 
ment can be begun or carried on without some scheme 
hidden behind it or boldly exposed through it, There is 
no such scheme in this. The members of Congress who 
miss the trip will miss a pleasure, but they can still vote 
on the matter when it comes up in Congress, and there 
will be enough eye-witnesses to tell them how to vote. 
The Minnesota National Park and Forestry Association 
has never presumed to tell any SaneeeS how to vote. 
It has only offered to lay the facts before him, or rather, 
‘perhaps, to lay him before the facts. 

Col. Cooper, the tireless worker for this Minnesota re- 
serve plan, is to-day in St. Paul on business connected 
with the expedition. ne 

Sept. 15.—Three more acceptances of invitations by 
members of Congress arrived at headquarters of the 
Minnesota National Park and Forestry Association this 
morning, making nineteen acceptances at hand at this 
date, with still about 400 members to hear from. It is 
thought that the trip will be a success. By 

The meeting of members of the Association at the 
parlors of the Commercial Club, St. Paul, Minn., on the 
evetiing of Tuesday, this week, was a notable event, many 
persons of consequence aeons hand, among these Dr. 
C. A. Schenck, formerly of Berlin, now of the Vander- 
bilt forests at Biltmore, N. C., and recognized as one 
of the great authorities on forestry. Archbishop Ireland, 
of Minnesota, and Bishop Gilbert, of the same State, 
were also at the meeting, besides many members of the 
legal fraternity and of business circles. Col. Cooper, of 
Chi , addressed the meeting, with other speakers, and 
the le question of the reserve came into lucid and 
effective handling. It has always seemed that Dr. 

- Schenck had about the most thoughtful and convincing 
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all parts of the country and from all sorts of people. 
They sell a great many -of these houses, for boat houses, 


position on this forestry proposition, and his address 
carries out his former theory, to-wit, that a forest reserve 


- does not rob the’ settlers already on the ground, but gives 


them employment, and prepares the way for a yet larger 
and more useful population. Dr. Schenck said -at the 
Commercial Club meeting that it was always to be borne 
in mind that forestry is not a sentimental art. It was 
useless to expect American lumbermen to observe the 
forester’s precautions so long as it does not pay them to 
observe such precautions. When matters had changed so 
that it was money in the pockets of the land owner to 
cultivate trees upon land fit for little else, one could urge 
the owner to encourage forestry. 

Dr. Schenck laid stress upon the contention that it was 
not possible, nor even desirable, that all lands once pro- 
ducing forests should be reforested. A great deal of that 
land, especially in America, had proved very good for 
agricultural purposes. Therefore, until agriculture in any 
section became profitable, it would be wiser to keep such 
lands ready for the plow instead of the axe. 

On the other hand, no small quantity of the former 
forest is almost worthless for any other purpose than that 
of cultivating trees. Such lands, then, should be re- 
forested. In Europe about one-fourth of the whole area 
of the country was under forest. In America it might 
perhaps be better, under existing conditions of popu- 
lation, fertility of the soil and the like, to increase that 
proportion to one-third. 

The two principal obstacles to reforesting here were 
forest fires and over-taxation. There would be little 
encouragement for any one to start a fresh growth of 
timber if that timber was likely to be burnt down. And 
as to taxation, it was wise to remember that unless prices 
of lumber advanced remarkably the statement will hold 
true that the natural revenue from the growth of timber 
does not exceed 4 per cent. per annum upon the value 
of the land. Hence the highest reasonable taxation 
should not exceed 2 per cent. per annum. Any higher 
taxation would make forestry unprofitable. 

It was becoming a strong government like that of the 
United States to preserve and increase the national for- 
ests. Weak governments had always been recklessly 
improvident of forest wealth. During the Revolution 
France had sold so many of the State forests that their 
relative area was reduced from 25 to 16 per cent. The 
first Napoleon had quickly arrested this extravagance. 
Bavaria had once been stripped in like manner by in- 
competent rulers. That waste is now being repaired at 
great expense. 

Dr. Schenck recommended the policy of the Canadian 
Government, which sells the timber upon its lands, but 
does not sell the timber land itself. Thus the national 
forest can be readily perpetuated. If the 10,000,000 acres 
of forest in northern Minnesota could be preserved, it 
would form the most royal preserve in all the world. 


Movements of Western Sportsmen. 


Sept. 16—Mr. John Sterneman, of Muscatine, Ia., 
passed through Chicago this week and outfitted for a trip 
to Eagle River, Wis., after muscallunge. 

Mr. S. D. McLeish, of Evansville, Ind., left this week 
for a fishing trip on the Eagle waters of Wisconsin. 

Mr. C. S. Petrie, fire marshal of this city, and one of 
the oldest of our old-time sportsmen, is lying at his home 
dangerously ill, and his condition occasions his friends 
some anxiety. Mr. Petrie is a man of fine physique and 
constitution, and it is within hope that he may soon be 


around again. 
Removed. 


The Economic Smokeless Powder Company, of this 
city, lately removed their offices to Hammond, Ind., to be 
in closer touch with their plant, and from their new place 
report a fine business and a trade which is on the increase. 


Snipe. 

Jacksnipe have appeared in some numbers in upper 
Indiana, and yesterday and the day before some very fair 
bags were made around Lake George, Hyde Lake, and 
near Lake Station, Ind. 


Chickens in the Pine Country. 


One of the most satisfactory trips of which I have had 
word was that made by Mr. Neal Brown and wife, of 
Wausau, Wis., whose party I joined this week at Babcock, 
Wis. We had a very delightful and fairly successful hunt, 
and I enjoyed it thoroughly, more especially as it was an 
entirely new thing in my experience. The State of Wis- 
consin is a grand one for sportsmen, offering the best 
of deer shooting, and angling in almost every line one 
could ask. It also has fine ruffed grouse shooting, some 
quail and woodcock shooting, some of the best canvas- 
back shooting in America, and about as good sport on all 
around duck shooting as most of our Western regions 
can boast. I had also long known that some very fair 
prairie chicken shooting was to be had in the lower part 
of Wisconsin, but I did not know that these birds were 
to be found far up in the State in the pine woods coun- 
try. I had always been used to shooting prairie chickens 
in the prairie country, where the wild grass lands were 
broken up by wheat fields. This was in the long ago, and 
more recently I had come to suppose that praririe chicken 
shooting in this country was resolving itself into a ques- 
tion of corn and wheat fields. It never occured to me 
that one could get chicken shooting, and very good 
chicken shooting, too, in just about such slashed-off coun- 
try as one would expect to find good for ruffed grouse. I 
am continually discovering that I don’t know everything 
in the world, and perhaps a great many persons do not 
know what good prairie chicken shooting there is in this 
part of Wisconsin. 

I do not know just how far Babcock is north of Chi- 
cago, but I left Chicago at 10:30 in the evening on the 
Milwaukee & St. Paul road, and got there about 6 o’clock 
in the morning. The whole train was filled up with 
chicken husters. The baggage car was full of dogs and 
the aisles of the Sones cars were packed with guns and 
cases, I had supposed that I was about the only man 
who had ever heard of the chicken shooting in that coun- 
try, but the officials of the road told me that a great 
many people were going up into that country this fall. 
T think fully a.dozen men got off at points near Bab- 
cock, several going to Nekoosa. These men had been 


there before, and they told me that ] would find the shoot- 
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ing not along stubble fields, for there were no stubble 
fields, but in stump grounds and heavily covered marshes. 
I found their statements correct. 

Babcock is in a district which was lumbered off for its 
pine some forty or fifty years ago. Some of the hard 
wood has also been cut, and there remains rather a bar- 
ren and desolate looking. country, covered with fallen 
trees, burned stubs of pine, poplar thickets and wide ex- 
panses of grassy marsh running in between the ridges, 
which have been stripped of their timber. The town of 
Babcock itself was made a division point at the time the 
railroad went through. There was on auction sale of lots, 
one brief day of glory, and then Babcock settled back with 
a dull, heavy sag into a position from which it has never 
since attempted to emerge. A _ so-called farming com- 
munity has tried to settle up that country, but the class 
of the population is like the soil itself, sullen and uncom- 
promising. Every man hates his neighbor cordially, and 
hates himself as well. The ground, though underlaid with 
sand, is low and damp, and will not raise wheat or corn in 
any great acreage. There are but two products—hay and 
buckwheat. Miles and miles of good hay grounds lie 
waiting for the mower, and a few men are engaged in 
putting up hay on a considerable scale. How any farmer 
makes a living there I cannot tell, for in twenty miles of 
country I saw no crops except some straggling fields of 
buckwheat. “ Around these buckwheat fields the prairie 
chickens are concentrated more or less, but it is against 
the law to let a dog run in the standing crops, and the 
farmer of that country who sees a shooter come on his 
land usually goes into hysterics until the shooter leaves or 
gives him a dollar. It is a solemn, weird, doleful sort of 
country. You wouldn’t see a smile there in a hundred 
years, and every one acts as though he wanted to make 
you unhappy because he is unhappy himself. 

But, though this was once a country of pine, it is still 
a country of grass, and therefore you have the secret of 
the presence of the prairie chicken. There are literarlly 
scores of miles of breeding ground—a wilderness over 
which it is not possible to drive with a wagon, and with 
cover so dense that no dog can hunt it out completely 
and no man walk over it or ride over it with ease. In 
these wide seas of broken grass lands there is a splendid 








‘ harborage for the pinnated and the sharp-tailed grouse. 


The latter birds are much the more numerous and out- 
number the former about three to one. The local shoot- 
ers call the pinnated grouse the “regular prairie chicken” 
in distinction from the sharp-tail. They tell me that the 
birds stay out in the grass country and live on grasshop- 
pers until the time of the frosts, and then they begin to 
pack up and hang around these little stubble fields of 
buckwheat. I think the real cause for the packing up of 
the grouse in all the Western country is the fact that the 
grasshoppers are killed by the frost. The grasshopper is 
the favorite food of.young prairie chickens. 


Good Luck. 


I have at divers times in the columns of the ForEst 
AND STREAM reverted to my fondness for the meat dog, 
and mentioned my own luckiness in falling in with the 
same. Indeed, as I have remarrked, I am sure if I should 
fall off the bridge into the Chicago River I should come 
up with a meat dog in one hand and the best fellow in the 
world in the other. I did not fall into the river this week, 
but had much the rest of the experience. Mr. Brown, of 
Wausau, Wis., I had never met before, but he is surely 
the best fellow in the world, and his Gordon setter Jimmy 
is a meat dog, with the simple and direct habit of going 
where the birds are, and not wasting time in putting on 
any airs for style, speed and other frills and furbelows. 
Then again, we had with us young Varney, of Babcock, 
and his own meat dog, a long-eared pointer which he 
called Cub. Cub would hardly win on the bench, for he 
is about 8ft. long and has feet the size of a pie pan, but 
he could take those feet over the soft ground all day long, 
and he showed all the sagacity of the old-time chicken 
dog, which I have always thought was a most admirable 
animal. I am pleased to say also that Cub was broken to 
retrieve, a most valuable thing in this heavy grass country, 
and he saved us many a bird we otherwise would have 
lost, and never lost one which was knocked down. In- 
deed, he pointed once in the grass and caught a crippled 
bird which none of our party had shot. At another time, 
after we had about given up huntng for a bird which Mr. 
Brown had knocked down, Cub came along half an hour 
later, took up the trail and found the bird about 200yds. 
from where we sought for it, bringing it in still alive. 
Both these dogs did us grand service on our first day, 
the weather being moist and damp all day; but the next 
day came off very hot, so that both men and dogs were 
nearly helpless. ‘ ; 

I found that Mr. Brown had arranged everything per- 
fectly before I arrived at Babcock, and there was little for 
me to do except climb: into the wagon and start out. 
There were three or four other parties which went out of 
town that morning, mostly of non-resident shooters, so 
that I think fully thirty or forty guns were in oe 
in that culaisedposd. A local paper stated that by Sept. 
1 there had been 235 resident shooting licenses taken out 
in that country, so it would appear that although this is 
a good chicken country, it is not being left altogether 
alone. We heard a great deal of shooting all day long, 
but most of the parties made the mistake of hunting all 
in a bunch, so that if a bird went up everybody shot at it. 
Sometimes we would hear a dozen shots fired in quick 
succession—enough to clean out a whole covey—yet when 
we met any shooters it seemed they had no more birds 
than we, and at the hotel that night we discovered that 
our party was high , getting twenty-four birds, the 
nearest to our number being — Fos ~ar four 

ns in our party, yet every one knows that two guns 
will kill as many chickens as four. We usually hunted 
pretty closely together for the sake of companionship and 
did not hurry ourselves, but took things easy, so that I 
must say we had as pleasant a day as I ever passed in the 
field. rs. Brown has been using a shotgun for about 
half a dozen years, and she is a very clever a shot. 
She killed fully her share of the bag. One could only 
comolennat Dee very Powe on her pluckiness, for she 
walked | y through tangied grass, which was 
sometimes up to one’s chin and full of water, so that we 


Tinea uiker tebe of fom sumed $0 
stand it as well as any of us, and moreover abselutely de- 
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clined to accept any courtesies in the shooting which 
would not be extended to a man, always insisting that if 
a bird went up no one was to wait for her to fire. It is 
not often that one finds a woman shooter who can actually 
walk, actually shoot, and be a good fellow all day long, 
under all the changing conditions of weather and walking. 
Mr. and Mrs. Brown spend a great deal of time together 
fishing and shooting. Neal Brown himself is a 6ft. law- 
yer, an ex-member of the Legislature, a man of large 
affairs and.a sportsman of large heart. He knows how to 
take life comfortably and get something out of it, and I 
= sure I don’t know what more he could ask than he 
as. 

When we got out of the wagon in the morning tu. grass 
was dripping wet and a few minutes served to wet feet 
and limbs completely. ‘ We hunted for an hour or so 
without success, and got ordered off from one or two 
farms. Then we put up a couple of old birds wild, and 
marked them both down. Mr. Brown and Varney went 
after one and got it, and Mrs. Brown and I hunted after 
the other for a long time without success. Finally, as 
we started away the bird rose out of the grass some dis- 
tance from where we had marked it, and by the time we 
got done with it it was voted unanimously killed. Then 
we went on, and after a time Mr. and Mrs. Brown got 
into a flock of sharp-tailed grouse, knocking down four 
birds in about that many seconds. One of these birds 
flew some distance, and I had a race with a shooter from 
another party who cut in ahead after our scattered birds 
and did his best to rob us of our covey. He actually 
picked up our crippled bird first, but I took it away from 
him and carried it back to Mrs. Brown. All through the 
day we put up only four coveys of birds. and on two oc- 
casions, when we had our scattered birds marked down, 
we saw other parties break for them on the run and go to 
shooting among them before we could come up. Had we 
been left alone, I think we should have killed a dozen 
more birds, for the coveys were very large and full. 

The prettiest shooting we had was just about noon. 
Varney and I were together on a bit of open ground when 
we fairly stepped into the middle of a big flock of chick- 
ens. One bird rose on the outside. and in some way Var- 
ney and I both managed to miss him. He killed with his 
second barrel and so did I, mv shot being a veculiar one 
for prairie chicken shooting. The bird started straight up 
and was nearly 3oft. high when I shot him, though it was 
almost directly above me. I could see his neck stretched 
up and the whole expression of his countenance seemed to 
say that he wanted to get out of there as soon as he 
could. We marked this covey down and also marked the 
wagon load of hunters who stopped and made for it. Just 
at this moment Mr. and Mrs. Brown also walked into a 
covey and they killed four birds as quickly as one could 
snap his finger. Then we went to lunch, came back over 
the same ground, picked up a half dozen more birds, and 
by means of silver placated some farmers who kept on 
ordering us off the land. Once in a while we sat down 
and rested, and once in a while we got into the wagon and 
rode away. We only got out six or eight miles from 
town that day. , : 

On the following day we made a long drive, going 
about fifteen miles out across Cranberry Creek. We lo- 
cated some splendid looking country, but got there too 
late. We learned that over 200 chickens had been killed 
in that neighborhood on opening day, and we thought if 
we were up there next year we would make for that part 
of the country at once. On this second day it was too 
warm to work very hard, so we took a good long noon 
hour, fried some prairie chickens over our camp-fire, 
made a pot of coffee and enjoved ourselves in spite of all. 
We only killed six birds on this last day. 

The general hostility of the citizens of Babcock and 
vicinity was rather amusingly exemplified at our hotel in 
town. The landlord was apparently suffering from a 
blighted life, and-it was a source of great comfort to me 
to hear him and Mr. Brown argue their respective opin- 
ions as to the size and the excellence of the field lunches 
provided for.our party. Next door to us there was a 
butcher. and the butcher kept a dog, and the dog keot 
on howling all night. Mr, Brown told the butcher he 
would shoot the dog if he-could get to see him, and the 
butcher told Mr. Brown he would shoot him if he shot 
his dog, and Mr. Brown said he didn’t mind about that: 
so we had quite a pleasant time. “TI have lived in this 
Northern country too long.” said Mr. Brown to me, “to 
pay any attention to people who say they are going to 
shoot me full of holes. You must exvect that sort of 
thing. for it is part of the game. These folks around here 
have just got it in for the rest of the universe. They don’t 
mean to be unpleasant. It is just a way they have. 


A Geauine Wild Pigeon. 


There is perhaps some news in this, our chicken hunt at 
Babcock, regarding this northern range of the grouse 
in Wisconsin. Still another bit of news, and rather an 
important one, came out during our little trip. We killed 
a wild pigeon! We have all read from time to time about 
the occasional appearance of the wild pigeons, but it is 
rather singular that the representative of the ForEst AND 
Stream should personally fall across one of the few in- 
stances of the actual killing of this bird in recent years. 
Yet this is without doubt true. While we were cleaning 
our birds at lunch time on the first day, our guide Var- 
ney pulled out of his pocket some turtle doves which he 
had innocently, been shooting that morning. Among 
these was a bird to which he called our atterttion, saying 
it was “too big for a dove” and he did not know what it 
was. “Why, that’s a pigeon!” cried Mr. Brown. “It’s a 
young wild pigeon.” And so it proved. The bird was 
about two-thirds grown and the plumage was yet pale 
and devoid of the fine luster of the adult bird. The tail 
feathers were pulled out in the pocket of Varney’s hunt- 
ing coat, but ose them and have them now, with the 
skin of the bird, which I secured. I cannot give many de- 
tails regarding the killing of this bird, except that it was 
shot from a tree early in the morning by Varney. There 
were a lot of doves hanging around .a buckwheat field 
and some-of these lighted on a tree. Varney fired at the 
largest bird he saw on the tree, and put it in his pocket. 
thinking that it was adove. It was nearly twice as large 
and ‘heavy.as a dove when we came to place the two birds 
togethers Mr..Brown.tells me that he and his wife have 
seen these birds in northern Wisconsin within six years, 


and they were once abundant all over this country where 


_ we were hunting. The Forest anp Stream has. always 


been very anxious to secure any fe proof of the ap- 
pearance of the wild pigeon, and here is proof which is 
direct and unmistakable. It was the last feature needed 
to make my little Babcock experience a curious and en- 
joyable one. » 

“I have written to Mr. Brown that I am afraid he has 
gotten into trouble, for we have promised to go on all 
sorts of shooting and fishing trips together in the near 
future, and Mr. Brown declares that he knows the best 
trout stream that ever was in the whole wide world. We 
are to look into that next spring, and may possibly visit 


our new-found chicken country again next fall. It seemed - 


to the a fine thing to see these grand brown birds once 
more. ; 


E. Hove. 
480 Caxton Buitp1ne, Chicago, IIl. 


Arkansas and the South. 


St. Louts, Mo., Sept. 15.—From reliable information, I 
am led to infer that the present chicken season is one 
of the very best within recent years. From nearly every 
section the reports are most favorable, and there are yet 
many points where good shooting may be had during the 
next few weeks. Up about Atkinson and Nebraska, and 
in fact in any part of Holt county in that State, I am 
told, the shooting has not been so good for some seasons. 
I understand that at this point one can easily bag twenty- 
five birds a day, notwithstanding that the sooner has been 
very active in this locality. It was in this vicinity that 
J. E. Brook and V. W. McDonald bagged seventy-six 
birds on Sept. 4. Mr. Brook tells me that the coveys are 
very large, and the birds all about matured, so that they 
afford excellent sport. 

Messrs. Kingsbury and Pyper, of Council Bluffs, went to 
Neligh, Antelope county, Neb., about the same time 
and found the conditions much the same. In connection 
with a local shooter, they killed seventy-five birds. The 
weather was very warm, and for this reason very un- 
favorable. Mr. Des of Omaha, found time to run 
up to Hershey for a day, and here in six hours’ shooting 
he bagged eighteen; he too reports evidence of the 
sooner. Mr. M. C. Peters, of Omaha, has for the past 
ten years been doing his shooting in the vicinity of 
Pierce, Neb., and he tells me that the birds were more 
numerous this season than at any time since he has been 
going there; though he adds that they were very wild 
and hard to approach on the open prairie, due to the 
persistent shooting for months previous. His party, con- 
sisting of four me nand two ladies, bagged thirty-five in 
two days, though most of these birds fell to two guns. 
He says the birds were so wild that their dogs—of 
which they had four—were practically useless, and they 
did not secure a half-dozen points during the entire trip. 
The only shooting they got was in the high corn, where 
it was possible to get within range of the birds, but as 
the corn was nearly 8ft. high, it was mostly snap 
shooting. 

Mr. Al Patrick, his two brothers and one other friend 
did their shooting in the vicinity of Verdigris, Neb., and 
this party brought back thirty-eight birds. At Inman 
the birds should also be in fair numbers. It was at this 
point that Mr. Jno. A. Kuhn and two others bagged 
forty-one birds. 

Mr. C. C. Herman, of Kansas City, and Dave Han- 
cock and Ed Conway, of Marshall, Mo., went to Wood 
Lake, Neb., and though they report good success, they 
say this was only accomplished by the hardest of work, 
and that they were compelled to go thirty miles from 
the railroad, owing to the inroads made among the birds 
by market-hunters, who were flocking to this country 
and rapidly diminishing the supply of birds. This party 
also report the teal duck shooting very fine on Marsh 
Lake, Neb., though they gave them no attention. All 
these points are on the Elkhorn Railroad. 

Good chicken shooting is also to be had on the Bur- 
lington Route in Greeley and Custer counties, Neb. In 
going to the former, Greeley Center is the station to go 
to, and in the latter county Broken Bow is the objective 
point. This line also traverses some of the finest’ duck 

rounds in the entire West, among which Lakeside, 
Sheritian county, Neb., is one of the best. This is on the 
Sheridan line and right in the heart of a lake country. 
The finest of grouse shooting is to be had along the line 
at Wyola, Mont., on ‘the Crow Indian Reservation. In 
order to shoot on the reservation one must gét permission 
from the agent, but this, I am informed, can be readily 
obtained. A party of New York sportsmen were out 
there this week, and they report the shooting superb. 
There are many other points along this line where good 
shooting is to be had, and those interested have but to 
communicate with the passenger agent at Omaha, who 
will cheerfully furnish all information. 

Two members of the Dupont Gun Club could not wait 
for the opening of the chicken season, but had to go out 
the last week in August. Such conduct is hardly to be 
expected from persons who are members of an organiza- 
tion whose object is the protection of the game. For 
sersclal reasons, I will not give any names, but it be- 
hooves the club to look into this matter and to purge the 
organization of such material. Either practice your 
doctrine or go out of business. 

I also learn that a well-known Kansas City trapshot 
«was out in Kansas shooting chickens in August. The 
argument he advances is that the birds were too old and 
too tough in October, and therefore not fit to eat. 

Another’ party, erp 3 of E. E. Morris, R. M. 
Rigby and J. H. Starkie, of Kansas City, went to Hayes 
City, Kan., where, in connection with a local shooter, 
they killed quite a bag of birds. I am not certain that 


, these parties knew. that they were violating the law, but 


according to the Game Laws in Brief, it is illegal to kill 
chickens in Kansas until Oct. 1. 

Russell Klein writes me from Spirit Lake, Ia., that 
the chicken shooting was very good in Dickinson county, 
and that the duck shooting was also very fine. A great 
‘many more ducks’ nes there this season than for 
years past, which he attributes to the very late spring. 

he ducks did not return until after the close season, and 
as they were not. molested, many. more remained with 
fhem than ‘heretofore. TS el 

Reports of the Arkansas chickens are to the effect 


that they are by no means plentiful, which makes their 
extermination practically an assured thing, for it will 
be two vears before the Legislature convenes again, and 
by that time the work of destruction will be complete. 

undreds of shooters were afield on opening day, and 
as most of the birds are confined to three counties it is 
easy to perceive that it will not take long to carry out 
the work of slaughter. Under the present statute 
chickens can be legally shot during five months of the 
year, from September to February, so that in the next 
two years all the good derived from the five years’ close 
season on these birds will have been more than wiped 
out. It is possible yet to kill a. few birds, and for 
the benefit of those who want to join in the. slaughter, I 
would suggest Hazen and Devall Bluff, on the Choc- 
taw & Memphis Railroad, or Stuttgart, on the Cotton 
Belt Railroad, or DeWitt, which is reached by a branch 
road from the latter place. Of course, it must not be 
expected that the birds are to be found adjacent to the 
towns, but from these points one can get to the best 
chicken country. Oct. 1 would be a good time for such 
a trip, as then one can legally shoot any game in 
Arkansas, and as all these places are located in good 
quail country, one could easily turn their attention to 
these, if the chickens should not pan out. Whiie, if 
one goes to DeWitt, it is not a great distance to: where 
good turkey shooting is to be had. These birds are quite 
plentiful along Bayou Meto Creek and also the White 
River. Devall Bluff is also on the edge of a big game 
country. 

While the prospects of the Arkansas chicken are quite 
gloomy, all other game is reported very abundant. Quail 
fared exceptionally well this season, and from all parts 
of the State the reports are to the effect that this will be 
an exceptionally good year for sport with this bird. 
Then the turkey and deer should also have done better 
this year, because we had no overflow, so that they were 
not driven from the lowlands, and in consequence the 
bottom lands will afford much better shooting than 
heretofore. Of course, it is a trifle too early to say 
definitely just where to go for big game, though there are 
many places along the Iron Mountain Railroad where 
one can get good shooting. In one or two localities it 
is possible to combine both hunting and fishing, for as a 
rule bass are readily taken during October and No- 
vember in the South. 

Reports on the quail from Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska 
and Iowa are similar to those from Arkansas, so that 
this fall should be fraught with much pleasure for those 
who are fond of such shooting. 

Paut R. Litzke. 


‘Staples and Novelties. 


Epcewoop, Ia., Sept. 12.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I am disconsolate, inconsolable, and it is your fault (per- 
haps). Last Christmas my wife made me a present of a 
year’s subscription to Forest AND STREAM. I have re- 
ceived the paper regularly on Friday till last week. I did 
not réceive it then, nor has it come since. Now please send 
me another copy of last week’s issue, as I cannot miss a 
single one. My wife says I was cross all day Sunday on 
account of it. (Ladies take notice.) You are doing a 
grand work among sportsmen for moderation, and the in- 
fluence must certainly be productive of good 

I have a few items which may interest readers of For- 
FST AND STREAM. I will classify them as we do our dress 
goods, viz., staples and novelties. To illustrate: If I go 
out hunting and a bird gets up in front of me and I hit 
him, that is a novelty; if I miss him, that is a staple. 


Staples. 


Quail are very. plentiful, but occasionally a covey: is 
very small. I think the first setting was washed away by 
the heavy rains, and the second is late. Under the con- 
ditions this season, the change from Nov. 1 to Oct. 1 was 
an error, although in ordinary seasons it would be bene- 
ficial. 

I have been chicken-shooting twice; got seven the first 
day and twenty the next. I flushed fully 100 birds the last 
day, a very. good showing for a country that has been shot 
to a standstill for the past ten years. 

Last season squirrels were very scarce, and we hunters 
agreed among ourselves that we would not shoot squir- 
rels. Result: This year they are quite plentiful. Another 
argument in favor of protection and moderation. : 

Last winter we had an unlimited number of rabbits. 
This year they are very scarce. Will some one please ex- 
plain why? 

Novelties. 


During a hunt last winter, one of the boys shot at an owl 
flying over. He did not get the bird, but he got a rabbit 
which it dropped that was not quite dead. The boys have 
said so much about shooting rabbits on the wing that it 
isn’t safe to say anything now when Elmer is present. _ 

A friend of mine near here found a nest of young squir- 
rels last spring which he carried home and placed in a 
cage, where he still has them. One of them is an ordinary 
gray squirrel and the other is pure white, both in the 
same nest. Is this a common occurrence? . 

Last spring we had a very destructive cyclone, which 
passed about three miles south of here. It struck a barn 
and other buildings about five miles southeast of here, to- 
tally duaveping aoe. A friend of mine, searching the 
ruins the next day, found four two of which were 
quail’s eggs and the other two unknown to him. Hav- 
ing an incubator, he took them home, and upon 
testing them found young birds in the quail’s 
eggs. The other two were fresh, and upon being 
biaceal in the incubator, ‘after due time they hatched out 
two woodcock. These eggs were found right in the midst 
of the ruins, and with no nest anywhere near that was 
known of. In my .peregrinations (not exterminatory. 
however) around this vicinity, ing over a period of 
twenty-five years, I have seen but one woodcock. Where 
did the eggs come from? H. E, James. 


-Oh, Dread Disease!—‘Bickersniff’s doctor has ordered him to 
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Anothe Summer Visitor y 

FERRISBURGH, Vt., Aug. 31.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: For several years past the shooting on our 
marshes has been spoiled by poachers long before the 
open season. The promising show of wood* ducks and 
dusky or black ducks to be seen early in August failed 
to materialize on Sept. 1, and the scattered few then 
ree gave evidence, in their wariness and wild- 
ness, of frequent molestation. Guns were heard morn- 
ing and evening where there ought to be no shooting 
done; the suspected parties were summer visitors on the 
lake shore, but none of them were caught in the act. 
This summer promised a repetition of the old story; 
there were ducks and there was shooting, of which they 
were well known to be the object; but: though boats 
were seen prowling morning and evening in the haunts 
of ducks, no one was caught in the act of shooting a 
duck, nor with one in possession. 

Warden Ramsay, of Vergennes, was on the watch in 
the Little Otter Creek marshes; and one evening about 
the midddle of August saw shots fired from a boat at 
two flying ducks, one of which fell. The boat was in a 
sort of cul de sac of what is known as the Broad Marsh, 
and Ramsay getting his own boat in a course to cut off 
the other’s retreat, soon overhauled it and proceeded to 
search it. 

There was a muskrat and a few poor little sand- 
pipers in sight, a rail in a coat pocket, arid a black duck 
concealed under the seat on which the Rev. Mr. Ogilvie 
sat. The other occupants were Dr. Furness and their 
boatman, M. Durfee. 

The professionel gentlemen thus taken red-handed 
begged to be allowed to pay the fine and go their ways 
of peace and. healing; but Warden Ramsay was in- 
exorable, and took them to Vergennes, where they were 
arraigned before a magistrate, pleaded guilty, paid the 
fine and costs and departed to their camp on Thompson’s 
Point, wiser but not entirely happier men, though the 
Rev.. Mr. Ogilvie thanked God that he did not live in 
Vermont. o this we all say a hearty amen, for we 
do not desire as residents, even for a little while, him 
nor any of his sort—persons who, in the guise of gentle- 
men, sneak out in close time to cheat honest sportsmen 
of their lawful rights. 

Mr. Ogilvie took his punishment hard, and came out 
with a statement of the case in the Burlington Free 
Press, directly after the affair was made public, but it 
was a pretty lame excuse. It is noticeable that poach- 
ing clergymen when detected and punished take it with 
very ill grace, and no wonder, for it is a contemptibly 
mean business for an ordinary sinner to be caught in, 
and how much more so for a teacher of religion and 
morality to be engaged in. AWAHSOOSE. 





A Maine Opening to be Filled. 


MATTAWAMKEAG, Penobscot Co., Me., Sept. 13.—Ed- 
itor Forest and Stream: After a silence of several years 
your quondam correspondent, Amicus, makes a bran new 
bow to brother Nimrods, and being in the State to which 
many eyes are turned and for which many hearts are 
yearning, I may be able to write a few words of interest to 
the hordes of sportsmen who will visit the State during 
the three months beginning Oct. 1. I have for a time 
been a resident of the State and am quite familiar with the 
hunting and fishing grounds. Indications point to a more 
successful game season than has been seen for several 
years. The game laws are about all that could be desired, 
and they are being enforced by an efficient corps of war- 
dens, who show no favor to friend or foe, rich or poor. 
This is as it should be, and to-day we can truthfully boast 
of as fine a hunting and fishing country as can be found 
anywhere, while the facilities for getting here, the low 
rates for hotel or camp accommodations as well as other 
necessities of the chase, are proving great drawing cards. 
Probably the most frequented localities are to be found 
along the line of the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad, and 
the record of game taken out every year is something sur- 
prising, yet, in spite of this seemingly wholesale slaughter, 
the game is yearly increasing in point of numbers—to 
such an extent, in fact, that upon payment of a small 
license fee citizens of the State have been allowed to kill 
one deer for food purposes during the present month. 
Right here in Mattawamkeag is one of the most ideal spots 
to be found in the whole region. Within five miles of the 
village nestles among the hills one of the most -picturesque 
little bodies of water imaginable—Lake Mattaceunk— 
where there are a number of well equipped camps. On 
the shores of this lake there have been seen the past sum- 
mer a large number of deer and a few moose. The vil- 
lag can boast of first-class hotel accommodation. Being 
slightly to one side of the main wilderness, there are not 
so many sportsmen; and, as a natural consequence, those 
who visit this locality have a proportionately better chance 
of getting the full quota of game. Amicus extends a cor- 
dial invitation to brother knights of the rifle to come and 
see us, and will guarantee to a limited number of the craft 
a delightful locality, good camps, reliable guides and all 
the big game that the law allows. AmIcus. 





Senator Chahoon’s Bear. 


Senator ‘CHAHOON tells the following to the Platts- 
burg Press: “On Saturday, Sept. 9, Mrs. Chahoon and 
I took a little drive in hopes of getting a couple of 

rtridges. We left our home in Ausable Forks in our 
Cae with my bird dog and .12-gauge shotgun. We 
were driving th h a swamp. rs. Chahoon held 
the reins, while I had the gun cocked ready for a quick 
shot, when about 3oyds. in front of us four bears came 
into the road and looked at us for an instant and 
- started up the road from us. The dog made chase, and 
was close to the bears as they entered the woods on thc 
opposite side of the road. This was fun for the dog, and 
we sat laughing at his audacity, when from up the road 


we saw a procession of dog and bear coming toward 
us, oe, ng with the old she bear in close, pur- 
suit, 


the » The horse: did 
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they passed I fired both barrels of. No. 8 bird shot into 
the mother bear at a range of about 1oft. She showed 
no. evidence of, being hit, and kept after the dog for 10 
or I2yds., when she turned abruptly into the woods. 
When the young bears were. opposite the buggy yw also 
turned into the woods. The dog turned and followed 
the old bear. At about 3oyds. from the road, he stopped 
and n to. bark. I jumped from the buggy to go 
to the dog, and when I was nearly to him; Mrs. Chahoon 
called for me to return, and when I got back she told me 
that another large bear had come into the road and stood 
on his hind legs ahd looked at the horse, while the 
horse stood on his hind. legs and looked at the bear. As 
soon as the horse was quiet enough to hitch, Mrs. 
Chahoon and I went into the woods to try and drag the 
bear I had shot to the road, and while thus engaged Mr. 
Roberts came along with the stage and helped us to put 
the bear in the wagon. The ground where the bear 
was shot showed no blood or other evidence of being 
hit. Both charges struck behind the shoulder and. were 
driven downward and part of them through the body. 
The bear showed no evidence of a struggle. and doubt- 
less fell perfectly dead where she lay when I got to her. 
In all, she must have run sSoyds. after the shot. We had 
a pleasant little drive, and’ Mrs. Chahoon thinks bird 
shooting in the Adirondacks is not entirely without 
interest.” 


Three Paragraphs. 
x 


SoMEonE asked about breech-loading guns in Civil War 
times, the bullet of whose cartridge might be bitten off if 
so desired. Now among a lot of war relics I once saw a 
carbine (I believe) with a peculiar breech block. The 
front end rose up above the top of the barrel, the cartridge 
was shoved in base first, the block shoved down, and it 
was ready for business, after capping. The specimen 
leaked fire at the joint in a way to astonish the natives; 
otherwise, it looked serviceable. 


II. 


Have the painted tortoises of our Northeastern streams 
other enemies besides the destructive small boy? I never 
saw an empty shell. 


III. 


Old African hunters used to tell tales of the toothsome- 
ness of some antelopes—e. g., the eland. If true, is there 
any good reason why they may not be utilized as game 
park stock in the South? Frost is not unknown to them, 
I think. We need a new kind of beef. Isn’t it possible 
that it is being allowed to follow the dodo unheeded? A 
dodo drumstick, now, would have made a piéce de resist- 
ance at an ornithologist banquet. Why not save up a 
few eland steaks, then, for future generations? J. P. T. 





New England Partridges. 


Boston, Sept. 18.—The partridge gunners are out in 
good numbers. The open season began Sept. 15, both in 
Maine and Massachusetts. Expectations have been great, 
particularly in Maine, and dozens of gunners from this 
section have gone there. Locations were selected and 
the dogs in training a week or two ago. Gunners from 
this way propose to go by themselves and without guides, 
in spite of the not-well-understood guide laws passed 
last winter. Local gunners were also out in the home 
woods on Friday and Saturday, and a few birds were 
taken, but not as many as expected. From several 
sections come complaints that the broods had been broken 
before the opening. SPECIAL. 


Next]ISportsmen’s Show. 


New York, Sept. 15.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
sixth annual Sportsmen’s Show, under the auspices of 
the National Sportsmen’s Association, will open at Madi- 
son Square Garden, New York City, March 1, 1900, and 
continue for seventeen days. New features and attrac- 
tions are being arranged, and will be submitted to the 
public at an early date. The coming Sportsmen’s Show 
will undoubtedly be the best that has yet been brought 
together, and will cover every branch of sport. 

J. A. H. Dresser, Sec’y-Treas. 





Camy-Lire Slickerings. 
“That reminds me.” 
History Repeated. 
Tue allusion of Tarpon to an old book entitled “Tales 
of the Ocean” has. awakened my recollections of 
the same, which I read more than fifty years ago, 


and which was one of the number composing the library of 
the old red school house at New Platz Landing, now 





Highland-on-the-Hudson. With us boys the book was a 


great favorite. It told of Kidd, Lafitte, Gibbs and other 
piratical characters, giving vivid accounts of the buc- 
caneers’ cruelty at that period. It was very well illus- 
trated with wood cuts, representing pirates striking off 
the arm of an important prisoner, whose name-! fail to 
remember; huddling captives in the bow of their vessel 
and blowing them into fragments with cannon; shooting a 
prisoner out of a connon at the enemy; a pirate captain in 
the rigging casting a lock of his hair into the air with an 
invocation to Satan to accept the offering and henceforth 
aid him in the accomplishment of his schemes of 
diabolism ; Capt. Kidd hung in irons, etc. 

Some of: the accounts were of a humorous character. 
One I remember very distinctly, and when I read in the 
new rs.of Admiral Dewey doing the same thing which 
was felated.of a sea. captain long before the Admiral’s 
time, I asked myself,.without any attempt to belittle the 
famous. Admiral, or bring in question his originality, 
whether .he. had, not. himself read that very book. Now 


what.the,sea, captain did, and Dewey afterward, was this: 
Some sailor, had thrown a big quid of tobacco on the 
deck;,and.the entire. crew was ordered to remove it with 


‘heavy .block-and-tackle,. and. iderabl bi 
a a . tackle wt with von D. oy le 
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Sex and Biver Sishing. 


The Uncertain Bass. 


Varium et Semper Mutabile. 


Wuat a shame it is that they have no anti-hounding 
law in France. If they had poor Dreyfus might have had 
what I believe is technically known as a “look in.” 

However, the case of “me frien’ Alf,” as Mr. Dooley 
doubtless designates the unfortunate Frenchman, has es- 
tablished the fact that in a Gallic court of justice (?) it 
don’t make much difference when and how you offer your 
testimony, and upon this precedent I proceed to submit 
a little in support of the claim of one Shanganoss, who, 
many months agone, delivered himself in the columns of 
ForEst AND STREAM of some most truthful statements 
anent our old friend the black bass. 

M. dolomieu,. according to Shanganoss, is an uncertain 
critter, whose present appetite for feather hooks or the 
tempting minnow may not be prognosed according to 
any precedent. 

Shanganoss is right. The day may be fair, the water 
just right, the lures enticing and the tackle of the best, 
but—no bass. Yesterday, the prototype of to-day, they 
took furiously; but to-day, alack, they will turn up their 
noses at every inducement one may offer. 

Why is it? I don’t pretend to explain. 
Nor does anybody. 

Twenty years ago I knew all there was to know about 
bass fishing. To-day I know absolutely nothing, and 
readily admit the fact. The Dutchman who said “that so 
long vat you lifs so more you findts py gosh owd” had 
never followed a bass river, or he would have been forced 
to modify his statement. 

Your. only safe premise as you load an after breakfast 
pipe preparatory to starting for a day on the river is that 
it is the unexpected which is going to happen. Indeed, it 
is generally when the prospects are brightest and the 
angler’s hopes highest that his thud is the loudest as he 
falls into the slough of disappointment over the blankness 
of a day which promised so fair. 

Once in a long, long time, however, while the same 
general rule holds good, the method of its application by 
our finny adversaries is along diametrically opposite lines. 
Everything may seem to be against you, and yet, as the 
country papers always say, in speaking of some rural fes- 
tivity, “a good time is had.” Qne day in particular I 
recall when our expectation was nil, and our sorrow was 
turned into joy, and this is how it happened: 

The Iron Chancellor, the General Manager and I were 
engaged in deep consultation upon the hotel porch. 

The Iron Chancellor, so called because of his resem- 
blance to the great German, his talents and his tenacity of 
purpose, is a lawyer of prominence with a shocking fishing 
wardrobe. The General Manager (ztat. 13) is so known 
because of his thorough insight into the affairs of the 
great through line of railroad on which he resides. I am 
just the General Manager’s daddy. 

It was a crisp, cool Sabbath morn in late September. 
The day was exquisite, the air superb, but our hearts were 
filled with gloom because the morrow was to be our last 
day on the river, and we had hoped for a propitious one, 
so that we might put a fitting climax to a most success- 
ful fishing trip. But, alas for human hopes, Saturday had 
honored us with a heavy rain, which, up above the ’York 
State line, had well nigh attained to the dignity of a cloud- 
burst, and our trusty boatman (have you ever noticed how 
boatmen and guides are always “trusty”?) had just come 
up from the boat landing to tell us, with tears in his eyes, 
that “She was up a foot, still a-raisin’, and runnin’ moss 
’n’ leaves.” A sorry outlook, this, on a stream where, as 
a rule, a 2in. rise stops every bass from biting as cer- 
tainly as would his own decease. 

So with heavy hearts we deliberated on the advisability 
of driving in twelve miles to a small lake and spending the 
night and our last day there. 

Then out spake the Iron Chancellor: “Darned if I-do. 
The last time we were in at the lake I was led by the mos- 
quitoes, the infamous grub and the fiendish coffee into 
an immutable resolve never to go there again. Let’s take 
a good lunch and a bottle of claret and go up the river 
anyhow. We'll have the run down the rapids, the beau- 
tiful scenery, and, I know, lots of fun, though as far as the 
fishing is concerned, we might just as well leave our rods 
and tackle at home.” 

The prospect of running the rapids in flood and unlim- 
ited comestibles proved too much for the General Man- 
ager, and he voted “Aye,” so there would have been a 
clear majority against me, even if I had cared to conduct 
a minority campaign, which I didn’t, as the run down ten 
miles of the most beautiful river in the world appeals to 
me even more strongly now than when I first took it 
twenty years ago. Besides which, the Chancellor’s re- 
marks about the provender at the lake, were, if anything, 
too mild. 

So it was arranged that Frank should meet us at Van 
Camp’s Rock, ten miles up river, at 7:30 o’clock the next 
morning with the boat, and, pro forma,.a.can of live bait. 

Bright and early we started on Monday morning. Tom 
and Jerry, the two big upstanding bays, took our buck- 
board along at a gait which put the ten miles of beautiful 
river road behind us long before we had wearied of the 
exquisite outlook across the valley to the mountains just 
beginning to assume their bright autumnal raiment, and 
almost before we knew it we were at the trysting place. 

Frank was there before us, and shook his head gloomily 
as we appeared. “Up 2ft., at least,” he said, “and runnin’ 
“2 trash.” eee ‘i ¥ ' 

e got out the rods, grubs and camera, stowed them 
snugly aboard the boat, and then dropped down a short 
rift into a big eddy, a famous place and the scene of many 
an exciting conflict, in which either the Chancellor or I 
had.been at the butt end of.the rod and an angry, leaping 
bass at the end of the delicate line and leader. 

“Long we fished with our nicest. art, 
But there came not a nibble to gladden the heart,” 
so we landed, took a lot of photogra looked for, fos- 
sils along the river bank, and the en wee 
ow, whether it was inspiration or a mere lucid inter- 
val I do ‘not know, but with no-special ‘theory;in- my mind 








I don’t know. 


} suggested over the first after-luncheon pipe that we 
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should pole up the rapid and take one try in the little eddy 


formed by Van Camp’s Rock. 

Frank ookon at me reproachfully for a moment, but, as 
he is too good natured to mind poling a boat half a mile 
up a rushing, seething torrent, even if it be in compliance 
with a mere whim, he simply said “Come along,” so 
forthwith we re-embarked and started up stream. 

Just above the rock there is.a curious backset or eddy, 
caused by the rushing river striking dgainst the barrier, 
which whirls a portion of the water back up the stream, 
to properly fish which you must anchor your boat down 
stream and fish up. ou lie snugly on the edge of the 
current and cast your line up into this eddy, which is only 
about 3oft. wide and about 15o0ft. long. The back wash 
carries your bait up stream and then cut into the main 
down-river flow, by which it is whirled back to you again. 
Naturally, as the bottom of the river is a maze of enor- 
mous rocks, one loses a good many hooks, owing to the 
tackle fouling as your line comes back to you, and the 
place has a bad name on that account. 

We started to anchor “bow and stern” across the eddy. 
I was tending the stern killick and my rod was lying 
athwart the boat, with about roft. of line and leader wav- 
ing pendulous in the depths beneath with a beauteous 
blond “stone cattie” at the end thereof. Before I had 
made the anchor rope fast I heard click, click, br-r-r-r-r 
from my reel. Grabbing up the rod, regardless of Frank’s 
muttered “‘Dast ole eel, I reckon,” I reeled off several feet 
of line in order to give the fish time to turn and swallow 
the bait, and then struck. 

Up from the depths he shot, a good 2ft. above the 
water, with that bull terrier shake of the head which a 
bass knows will dislodge a hook as no other ruse will, and 
then out into the rushing river. With such a current to 
help him the tussle was a protracted one, but finally I got 
him back into the eddy, the net was slipped under him 
and the. spring balance applied. 

“Three ’n’ a half, strong, an’ fatter ’n’ lard,” was 
Frank’s comment, 

Then the Iron Chancellor gave a whoop, which the 
General Manager echoed, as they each struck a good fish, 
both of which were finally landed—albs. to the boy’s credit 
and 3lbs. 20z. to the Chancellor’s. 

Then my turn came again, and forthwith there was a fight 
which would have satisfied even such gluttons as Mul- 
vaney and Learoyd. Without a leap he bored out with 
resistless force into the surge, and then with a mad rush 
down stream, down, down, down, until I could see the 
spindle of the reel glinting through the few remaining 
turns of rooyds of line. Down went my thumb, but slowly 
to avoid a sudden stoppage upon the spool of the reel, 
and I mentally bade farewell to fish and tackle. But the 
line held, and away off down stream he came up into the 
air 

What Frank and the Chancellor said when they saw 
him I will not repeat, lest the Editor’s blue pencil should 
be called into play. Fortunately, as I subsequently found 
by very diplomatic questioning, the boy was too excited 
to notice it. 

Gradually, but with constantly weakening rushes, I 
worked his Majesty back up stream, the Chancellor per- 
formed most gracefully upon the landing net, and the 
stout old warrior was mine. The scales said slbs. 20z. 
The Chancellor said, “I think we should take a drink on 
him.” I said nothing, but silently admired. 

To make a long story short, we took that afternoon out 
of that one eddy seventeen bass, and their actual (not 
guessed) weights on scales which had been carefully tested 
were as follows: 134, 2, 24%, 2%, 2%4, 2%, 2%, 3, 3%, 3%. 
3%, 4, 4%, 4%4, 4%, 44% and 5%. 

have never seen or heard of such another catch in 
Eastern waters. I know the guides around the boat land- 
ing said that no catch approximating it had ever brought 
in there. 

But doesn’t such sport under such adverse circum- 
stances go to prove the truth of the statements of Shan- 
ganoss the wise? WaADLEIGH BROOKE. 


The Pacific Salmon and the Fly. 


Ir the stream has not been fished out long since by 
Podgers, Henry P. Wells, Kipling and the rest of them, 
IT would like to cast a line over that (in more ways than 
one) much be-damned Pacific Coast salmon. 

I drifted out here ten years ago and have fished per- 
sistently, in season, bien entendu, each succeeding year 
since my arrival. Before coming here I had fished the 
Ristigouche, Nepisiguet, Cascapedia and Charlo for sal- 
mon, and one season in Nova Scotian waters. .My 
_father, who had been a fly-fisherman for over fifty 
years, and who had to his credit, besides countless years 
of the best salmon fishing in Scotch, Irish, Canadian 
and New Brunswick waters, two seasons on the Wefsen, 
one of the best known Norwegian rivers, preceded me 
here, and on my arrival we two determined intsanter 
that we would demolish that hoary-headed fable that the 
Pacific Coast salmon wouldn’t rise to a fly. 

Well, we tried for three seasons—at least he did. 
About the third day out each year, an attentive ob- 
server might*have noticed a spasmodic groping on my 
part'in the ‘general direction of my coat tails, and if his 
eyesight were very keen, he might have remarked a 
brown paper parcel, and if he looked closer he might 
have seen me extract therefrom a Crangon vulgaris— 
otherwise known as a shrimp. Thereupon, the fishing. 
began to pick up on my side of the river. 

Before, however, hauling down my colors as a fly- 
fisherman, I always deemed it my duty to give these 
untutored savages the choice of the contents of a dozen 
fly-books. _I wooed -them . with everything from 
ouananiche patterns, which we used on the St. Croix 
in the seventies, up to Wefsen flies as big as humming- 
birds. and even as big as sparrows, flies indescribably 
gorgeous, adorned with $5 worth of the golden pheasant 
top-knots and enough bullion to deck out a drum major 
—and yet I never once caught a Pacific Coast salmon on 
a fly, when I was fishing for salmon. 

I did, however, just twice in ten years’ experience, 
“catch a salmon on a fly, when I was fishing for trout. 


And thus it was: ss cil pain tie 
mi im 

5 mosth: of Sen Pancisco, 

up to the surface and- “browse, 

out of water and sucked in some 


when - 


floating object, probably a dead fly. I took off my cast 
of three small trout flies, and after assuring myself that 
my leader was strong enough to hold him, I rummaged 
through my fly-books and mounted a silver-doctor on a 
No. 4 hook, which I had used seven years before in 
Nova Scotia. I had him the first cast, and: after a 
weak fight, lasting probably twelve minutes, I landed 
him. e€ was a spent fish in very poor condition, and 
his back and side bore the mark of a spear. I did not 
weigh him, because my scales were not large enough, but 
I estimated his weight at 7lbs,. and judging by his 
length, I have no hesitation in saying that in good 
condition he would have weighed 10. 

My second salmon was captured four years ago in 
the Eaaceieen a beautiful little brook only twenty miles 
from San Francisco; now, alas, not fished out, but netted 
out, by miscreants who come there each year before the 
season opens: and seine every pool, taking even the 
ee. 

his salmon made a grand. strike, and seized my 
tail fly, a royal-coachman tied on a No. 10 hook. It 
was at a place locally known as the Pot Holes, and I 
was perched on.a rock with sheer sides, 6 or 7ft. above 
the water, with a 40z. rod, drawn gut leader, no gaff, no 
net and not a blessed foot of ground in sight where even 
a congenial idiot would attempt to land a fish. And 
how he did rip around that pool, and how he sulked, and 
how he sawed that tapered casting line against sunken 
rocks and plunged and lunged and struggled for life and 
liberty! And how I held; on, the sweat of mute-agony 
exuding from every pore, for one whole hour and ten 
minutes to boot! Five times I had him on his side, the 
crimson stream from his gills painting the dark water; 
but just so surely as I got him there and started to pros- 
pect around the top of that rock, rip-p-p, away he would 
go again! Finally I saw that he was as tired as I 
was, so I dropped off into 4ft. of water, reeled him in 
gently to my chest, drew my hunting knife from its 
sheath, chopped him across the back, and lifting him 
by the gills, waded down stream until I found a place 
where I could get ashore. He weighed next day 
g\4lbs. dressed. 

Both these fish caught by me were salmon, not steel- 
heads. I have caught hundreds of steelheads with the 


y. 

My conclusion is: That the Pacific Coast salmon does 
occasionaly and under exceptional circumstances take 
the artificial fly, but that they take it so seldom that it 
is not worth while to fish for them with it. 

As to Mr. Wells’ suggestion that possibly fishermen 
have not as yet discovered the right fly, I would men- 
tion that in 1890, 1891 and 1892, when my father and my- 
self tried our experiment, we had a collection of upward 
of 1,500 flies to draw upon, and that this colection in- 
cluded not only all the standard Norway, Scotch, Irish 
and Canadian salmon patterns, but ouananiche flies, bass 
flies, Moosehead Lake trout flies, etc., and innumerable 
fancy flies of every conceivable size, shape, color and 
previous condition of servitude. 

I do not wish to be understood as saying that. we tried 
every fly we possessed, but, first and last, we experi- 
mented with several: hundreds, including, for both of 
us were versed in the act of: fly-tying, some especially 
designed confections in feathers, such as any right- 
minded woman would gladly pay her milliner $30 for. 
But the Chinook savages wouldn’t have them as a gift. 

Marin. 


Fishing Up and Down the Potomac. 


Angling vs. Malaria. 


“Every man-at forty is a physician or a fool.” It may 
be added “sometimes both.” Washington and the entire 
tide-water region of the Potomac may be classed as 
malarial. Exactly what this means nobody seems to know. 
If Koch’s theory proves to be correct, though there is an 
unaccountable lack of enthusiasm among his brother 
scientists, it is mosquitoes, and we shall at least have the 
satisfaction of a certainty regarding the vehicle. 

Until its demonstration, or acceptance, the pests must be 
counted as two, instead of a joint stock affair, and we 
must be content to be bled by the one and poisoned by 
the other, as our forefathers were. They are at least 
associates, and the Potomac has plenty of both, and to 
spare. The mosquitoes are not of the largest, but they are 
a brave race, hunting in packs, and used a long-distance 
weapon before the Mauser was thought of. 

A party of fishermen were caught one night at a little 
station some thirty miles down the river, and found no 
better lodging than the shack of a depot, which gave them 
shelter. It was too warm to smudge and seal the open- 
ings, but they did what was nearly as bad: they retired in 
slickers and rubber boots, and finally, worn out, slept. A 


commotion in the night, and the party awoke to find the - 


General sitting bolt upright with his revolver in his hand. 
Demanding an explanation, he poured forth a voluble 
dissertation on mosquitoes, their relation to original sin 
and the doctrine of total depravity, with hopeful proph- 
ecies of their ultimate destination and their function in 
the scheme of eternal punishment. It was not orthodox, 
either from a religious or scientific standpoint, but it 
was interesting, both for its originality and its impassioned 
fervor, as if the speaker felt what and while he spoke, as 
well as for the quaintness of emphasis and gesture, the 


“latter indeed so reckless at times as to inspire a dread in 


his audience second only to that occasioned by the in- 
vaders, .Roused to a sense of their misery, there was no 
more sleep that night save for one only of the party, who 
was an immune. e have never been able to determine 
whether long exposure had inoculated his system or that 
he was fortified with an antidote that induced D. T. in 


wind and weather had not left him 
lance-proof; at any rate, he slept that night and laughed 
at his companions’ misfortunes in the morning. 

In- the older, histories of settlements along the river 


"such luckless buzzers as came his way, or if forty years a 
im pachydermatous 


dwellers on. the river, all the way down, move back into 
the country for a couple of months, sometimes only three 
or four miles, which seems to be the limit to which the 
miasma may be wafted in dangerous volume. Even the 


‘cattle are taken back when possible, “to get away from the 


mosquitoes, which make them poor.” 

That this is not absolutely necessary is proven by the 
fact that many who cannot afford this expense remain, and 
apparently suffer no more than the nomads. But that there 
is some foundation for the belief seems probable, since it 
has stood for centuries unshaken, as did the belief that “de 
sun do move.” 

Since the reclamation of the Flats in front of the city, 
malaria is no more common or deadly in the contiguous 
localities than in any other city in the States. Along the 
Eastern Branch, between the Arsenal and the Congres- 
sional Cemetery, the families in the low-lying districts 
still suffer, and individuals may be seen with the unmistak- 
able jaundiced ague signs, but these flats, too, are about to 
be reclaimed, and when this is done malaria will be driven 
from the borders. That it is not very bad anywhere along 
the Potomac, is amply proved by the anglers and hunters 
of Washington, who do with impunity what would be cer- 
tain to result in great shakes elsewhere. They use, for 
100 miles up and down the river, through all the long 
season and take not the slightest precautions as regards 
exposure. Out in the morning, when the mists hang low 
and heavy.on the marshes, waiting before daylight for 
the ducks, or whipping the streams and pools before the 
morning sun has warmed from the air the swamp taste, 
that some claim to identify as the fever poison, and late 
into the night the enthusiasts stay, eager for one more 
shot or bite, with never a thought of the danger, which 
cannot be serious, for if pain attended the risk it would 
be avoided. A chill is nearly sure to follow a cold caught 
in the open, by the sedentary, as after a drenching, but the 
system seems generally able to repel the trouble, and a 
coldless trip is rarely followed by any malarial symptoms. 
The fact is that that man is far more likely to be sick 
who is disappointed of his holiday. 

But it is also true that nearly all the anglers here do 
carry certain specifics which they firmly believe the source 
of immunity from ague attacks. It may be only a buck- 
eye or a rabbit’s foot, but it is generally quinine in some 
form or combination. 

One has a little bottle of black pills of quinine, strych- 
nine and iron, and he thinks one every night he’s out will 
make him live forever. Another substitutes arsenic. 
Some use phenacetin and quinine, some valerianate of 
quinine, and many the ordinary sulphate pills or capsules; 
but the very best—that’s ours—as a preventive or cure, is 
muriate of quinine and salol. Four-grain capsules, with 
two grains of each, make the standard dose, and its friends 
stand for it as a specific for any trouble, from congestion 
or grip to neuralgia. The muriate seems to leave less of 
the buzzing effect and deafness than the sulphate, and 
according to the absurd theory of the physician who 
recommended it to us, was much purer than the com- 
mercial sulphate, for the reason that in reducing the 
cinchona bark with sulphuric acid it might be adulterated 
with the cheaper willow bark, and salicylic acid precipi- 
tated with the sulphate, but that muriatic acid would not 
resolve the active principle in the willow, and conse- 
quently the muriate would be found to be pure. Just why 
a reliable firm would not furnish pure sulphate, which 
costs next to nothing, as readily as the muriate, or 
why the muriate might not be as well adulterated after 
precipitation by a dishonest dealer, is not quite clear, but 
the muriate was recommended, and is unanimously in- 
dorsed by those who use it, as, of course, are the other 
remedies. 

My chum, fifteen years ago, moved to a house on the 
marsh, about three miles below Washington, for the fish- 
ing, and has for every season since that time put in two or 
three hours each day, and sometimes far into the night, 
with his rod, besides sleeping within two rods of the water’s 
edge, and suffers no ill consequences from the exposure, 
unless he forgets the muriate and salol, which is on an 
average of once a year, and at that he has never lost a 
day’s work that may be charged to malaria, since he 
found this remedy. 

It is not meant to convey the impression that quinine 
forms a part of the regular diet of Washington anglers, 
but that, as nearly everywhere in the United States, it is a 
remedy almost as standard and popular as the spir. fru. 
with which it is usually taken. When one recalls that half 
the deaths in this great world are credited to malaria; that 
we use one-third of the quinine of the world, and that last 
~ we imported above a billion and a half grains, it will 

seen that our fishermen only get in line with the rest 
of the country when they pin their faith as a chill cure 
to the bitter bark. Henry TAveort. 


Carp Cookery. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Mr, Talbott is all right in his defense of the carp. The 
carp is all right if eoeny oat: The way to cook him 
all right is told by Isaak Walton. Give : ; 

“But, first, I will tell you how to make this carp that is 
so curious to be caught, so curious a dish of meat, and 
will make him worth all your labor and patience; and 
though it is not without some trouble and charges, yet 
it will recompense both. ° 

“Take a carp, alive goewite, scour him, and rub him 
clean with water'and salt, but scale him not;.then open 
him, and put him, with his blood and his liver, which you 
must save when you open him, into a small pot or kettle; 
then take sweet marjoram, thyme and parsley, of each 
half a handful, a sprig of rosmary, and another of savory, 
bind them into two or three bundles, and put theni 
to your carp, with four or five whole onions, twenty pickled 


fficiently boiled ; 
the broth in the 
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The Rangeley Lake Screen, 


Boston, inet 16.—The newly organized Rangeley 
Angling Association gave a dinner in honor of the Maine 
Fish and Game Commissioners, at Rangeley, on Mon- 
day. Messrs. Carleton, Stanley and Oak were present. 
The primary objeet of the meeting seems to have been 
a hearing before the Commissioners in regard to screen- 
ing the outlet of Rangeley Lake, to prevent the fish from 
going down into the other lakes of the chain. It will be 
remembered that ae Lake is the uppermost of the 
five larger lakes of t ° Ranier system. For a long 
time most of the restocking, with trout and salmon, done 
by the State, through the Commissioners, has been in 
Rangeley Lake. The Commmissioners have repeatedly 
stated that they put the fry into Rangeley Lake on the 
theory that the mature fish would distribute themselves 
in the lakes below. Under the same theory there is a 
law of the State requiring fishways at every dam. The 
law of fish migration, so far as understood, is that the 
parent fish seek the uppermost waters to breed, and 
that the young go down as they grow. Rangeley Lake 
interests have for a long time been jealous because of 
the fact, or possibility, that the lakes below were getting 
some of their fish; that is, fish hatched by their in- 
dividual association as put in by the State. Hence comes 
the petition to the Commmissioners for the screen and 
the hearing. Report says: “There being no opposition, 
the Commissioners grant the request of the petitioners. ° 

“There being no opposition!” A gentleman interested 
in the lakes below says that he knew nothing about the 
hearing, and he is ready to guarantee that others knew 
nothing about it. The president of the dinner occasion, 
after the Commisioners had reported their decision, said 
that $1,000 ought to be raised then and there to pay for 
that screen; and about $500 was actually — 

PECIAL. 


The First California Salmon Caught in the 
St. Lawrence River. 


Care Vincent, N. Y., Sept. 11.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The first full-grown California salmon ever 
known to have been taken in the upper St. Lawrence was 
caught by Mr. Arthur C. Gardner, of Cape Vincent, N. Y., 
yesterday afternoon, Sept. 10. The fish was caught 
trolling with a.common pickerel spoon bait, not far 
from the freight house of the R., W. & O. R. R. at 
Cape Vincent village. It weighed 10)4lbs., and measured 
27in. in length and 1654in. around the body. Its stomach 
was full, containing a fish of the shad family 8in. long, 
and two minnows, which were too much decomposed to 
be identified. The fish was in prime condition and ap- 
peared to be in perfect health.. It was a very handsome 
specimen. 

The United States Fish Commission has planted Cali- 
fornia salmon in. very considerable numbers along the 
Atlantic coast in the vicinity of the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence, and has also planted several millions in Lake 


Ontario. It is consequently a question, and a very in- 
teresting one, whether the individual just caught came 
up the St. Lawrence from the ocean or came down from 


Lake Ontario. i 

It is an established fact that the stomach of the Cali- 
fornia salmon begins to shrink when the fish leaves the 
salt water on its way up the fresh-water rivers to de- 
posit its spawn, and soon becomes incapable of receiving 
food. No California salmon that had been to the ocean 
was ever found 300 miles above tide water, as this fish 
was, with any food of any size in its stomach, or with 
its stomach in normal condition. The fact then that the 
stomach of this fish of Mr. Gardner’s was in normal 
condition and full of food seems to indicate that it 
came from Lake Ontario and not from the ocean. 

The village of Cape Vincent is situated at the head of 
the Thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence, where the 
waters of Lake Ontario, narrowing at this point, form 
the St. Lawrence River. 

The scientific name of the California salmon is On- 
corhinchus tshawytscha. Livincston STONE. 





Carp in California. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Under the above heading is a note in the Sept. 9 issue of 
Forest AND STREAM that does great injustice to the Cali- 
fornia fishery authorities and conveys an entirely erro- 
neous idea regarding the carp. Your correspondent says: 
“The most successful effort at propagation yet noticeable 
in the State has been the supplying of the Sacramento 
River with carp and catfish, * * * The carp are good 
for hog feed and fertilization, but other fish have other 
various virtues that most people would prefer.” 

The efforts of the California Fish Commission to in- 
crease the fishery resources of the State by the intro- 
duction of non-native species have not been equaled by 
those of any other commission. Why should your corre- 
spondent mention only the carp and the catfish as the 
principal acclimatized fishes, ignoring the phenomenal suc- 
cess which has attended the introduction of the black 
basses, various trouts, the striped bass, the shad and 
other. fishes? 

With regard to the food value of the carp, there are 
few fish that are not “good for hog feed”; but the im- 
plication that carp are fit only for such purpose is wholly 
imaginary. As is well known, the carp is one of the most 
extensively eaten fishes in the United States, the annual 
sales being upward of 5,000,000lbs. In California the carp 
is not in much favor as a food fish, but the catch for 


market in the past decade has been over 1,000,000lbs.,. 


with a value to the fishermen of more than $20,000. The 
sales in San Francisco alone during that period were over 
500,000lbs., according to official reports. Perhaps the 
chief value of the carp in California is that it is the prin- 
cipal, and at times the exclusive food of the introduced 
striped bass, which is as abundant in the Sacremento 
basin as in any locality on the Adiantic ry mete 


Mr. F, L. Wright sends us from Geneva, Oa photo- 
showing the result of hunt i Hartsgrov 
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‘The Old Home Haunts. 


THeEReE’s a sound that rings in my ears to-day, 

That echoes in vague refrain. 
The ripple of water o’er smooth washed clay 
Where the wall-eyed pike and the black bass play, 
That makes me yearn, in a quiet way, 

For my old fly-rod again. 


Back to the old home haunts again, 
Back where the clear lake lies; 
Back through the woods 

Where the blackbird broods, . 

Back to my rod and flies. 


I’m. longing to paddle the boat to-day, 

Throught water-logged grass and reeds; 
Where the muskrat swims and the cat-tails sway. 
Where the air is cool and the mist is gray; 
Where ogee dance in the same old way, 

Under the tangled weeds. 


Back on the old oak log again, 
Back by the crystal brook; 
Back to the bait 

And the silent wait, 

Back to my line and hook. 


I wish I could wade by the water’s edge, 
Where the fallen leaves drift by; 
Just to see, in the shadow of the ledge, 
How dark forms glide, like a woodman’s wedge, 
Through driftwood piles and the coarse marsh sedge, 
And to hear the bittern cry. 


Back where the tadpoles shift and sink, 
Back where the bullfrogs sob; 

Back just to float 

In the leaky boat, 

Back to my dripping bob. 


Oh, it’s just like this on each misty day, 
It’s always the same old pain 
That struggles and pulls in the same old way 
To carry me off for a little stay 
By the waters’ edge, in sticky clay, 
To fish in the falling rain. 
Back to my long black rubber boots, 
Back to the old patched coat; 
Back to my rod 
And the breath of God— 
Home—and my leaky boat. 
—F. Colburn Clarke in Scribner’s. 


Tarpon and Shark. 


J. Morris and Loren Hill (guide) had a peculiar ex- 
perience with a tarpon and an immense shark near Punta 
Gorda. While they were playing a very large tarpon a 
shark came up and bit a half-moon weighing about rolbs. 
out of the tarpon’s belly. This killed the tarpon, but 
before it could be gaffed and pulled in the Shark took out 
another half-moon a size larger. As they were hauling 
the tarpon aboard the shark bit off the tail, equaling one- 
third the length and about one-fourth the weight of the 
fish. The part that was left weighed 164lbs. They beat 
the shark over the head with the oars. The fish would 
have been a record breaker, and would have weighed 
about 220lbs. The scales were preserved and measured 
3%in. by 4%4in.—Savannah News. 





Parasites in Fish. 


New YorKx.—Editor Forest and Stream: I have fished 
more or less summers in New Hampshire lakes, and 
have found a large per cent. of black bass taken weighing 
1lb. or more infested by tape worms. It has spoiled my 
appetite for black bass, though some people eat the afflicted 
fish just the same. I should be glad to know if this is 
something common to the fish or peculiar to the locality ; 
if such fish are a safe article of food, and if there is not 
danger in drinking the water of the lakes es ~~ 


New Hampshire’s Dry Brooks. 


CHARLESTOWN, N. H.—Sept. 12—Lovely autumn 
weather up here, but the country completely “dried up.” 
The trout have suffered severely. There will be few left 
in some of the brooks. Von W. 








NOTICE. 
Tuz New York Clearing House has adopted new regulations 
governing the collection of checks and drafts on banks outside of 
the city. This entails a collection expense on those who receive 
such checks. Our patrons are requested, therefore, in making 
thei¢ remittances to send postal or express money order, postage 
stamps, or check or draft on s New York city bank. or other New 
Vork current funds. a 2 


on oe 


A 6ft. alligator crawled out of the little lake at the south end of 
Central Park, New York, Thursday, and badly frightened the 
women and children in the vicinity, some of whom imagined 
that it was a sea serpent. They were reassured, however, by one 
of the attendants, who explained that it was only a pet alligator 
which somebody had — tired of and had surreptitiously slip 

into the lake as the means of getting rid of it. Every effort 
to catch the ’gator when it comes out of the lake for a promenade 
has proved a failure, and the Central Park authorities now propose 
to go fishing for it. Giving inconvenient and undesirable “pets” 
to city parks is a favorite method of disposing of animals that have 
become “elephants” on the hands of the owners. But the keepers 
and guardians of municipal menageries have long since cut their 
eye teeth with regard to such matters and have learned to beware 
thete Greeks bringing gifts. How the owner of the New York 
*gator managed to smuggle his 6ft. pet into Central Park lake 
without detection it is difficult to understand, unless he paid some 
of the attendants handsomely for the privilege —Baltimore Sun. 


A former Sultan—so runs the story—offered a golden ball for 
lying. Many lied to him, but the ltan replied that he could 
himself lie better. Finally an age man from Angora appeared 
before him with a large jar on shoulders. “Your father,” he 
said, “borrowed a jar like this full of gold from my father, and 
at a you we <—e oo to tae “Impossible,” 

cE “ sr ie t . im, “ 
ethane debt; if impossible, I have wor the gold tan? Fi, 
at once awarded him the prize—London Truth. 
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The Bennel. 


Fixtures. 


BENCH SHOWS. 
coe 19-21.—Rutland, Vt.—Vermont Kennel Club’s inaugural 


show. 
Oct. 26.—Dallas, Tex.—Texas Kennel Club’s second annual 
bench show. Sydney Smith, Sec’y. : ‘ 
Oct. 3-6.—Danbury, Conn.—Danb Agricultural Society’s eight- 
G. M. Rundle ” 


eenth annual show. y- 
Oct. 10-18%—Providence, R. I.—Rhode Island State Fair Asso- 
ja Dog Show As 


ciation. E. M. Oldham, Suge. i 

Nov. 15-18.—Philadelphia, Pa.—The aliadeiok I 
sociation’s first annual bench show. Marcel A. Viti, ec’ y. 

Nov. 29-Dec, 1—New York.—American Pet Dog Club’s show. 
S. C. Hedge, Supt. 





FIELD TRIALS. 


Oct. 23.—National Beagle Club’s tenth annual trials. G. Mifflin 
Wharton, Sec’y, 3 : 

Oct. 25.—Hampton, Conn.—Connecticut field trials. John E- 
Bassett, Sec’y, New Haven. . 

Oct. sreene Co., Pa.—The Monongahela Valley Game and 
Fish Protective Association’s fifth annual field trial. A. C. Peter- 


Nov. 7 -Washington Cc. H., O.—Ohio Field Trial Ciub’s trials. 
Cc. E. Baughn ’y. i! : 

Nov. 8-9.—Lakeview, Mich.—Michigan Field Triale Association’s 
second annual trials. E. Rice, "y. . 

Nov. 12.—Bicknell Ind.—Independent Field Trial Club’s first 
annual trials. George D. Maxfield, *y. : 

Nov. 14.—Chatham, Ont.—International Field ‘{rial Club’s tenth 
annual trials. W. B. Wells, Hon. er 

Nov. 14-17.—Carmichaels, Pa.—Cen Beagle Club’s fourth an- 
nual trials. Simpson, Sec’y. 


Nov. 17.— neem, . C.—Eastern Field Trul Club’s twenty- 
first annual trials. Simon C. Bradley, Sec’ 


_ Nov. 21.—Lawrenceville, Ill.—Illinois Fela Trial Association’s 
. Ferguson, Sosy: 
ov. 28. , Mo.—Missouri Field Trial Association’s third 
annual trials. L. S. Eddins, Sec’y. ‘ 
Dec. —Newton, N. C.—Continental Field Trial Club’s trials. 
hos. Sturges, Sec’y. oie 


Jan. 22.—West Point, Miss.—United States Field Trial Club’s 
annual trials. W. B P 


. B. ord, Sec’y. 
Feb. 5.—Greenville, Ala.—Alabama Field Trial Club’s fourth an- 
nual trials. T. H. Spencer, Sec’y. 


Manitoba Field Trials Club’s Trials 


As has been the case at nearly every trial held at Morris, 
Man., birds were plentiful, although there was much less 
available land, the encroachments or agriculture resulting 
in larger and larger areas of wheat field where once 
was open prairie and eee chicken ground. 

Handlers and dogs had ample time to rest and prepare 
for the contest, there bing a good interval of time since 
the trials at La Salle were concluded. 

The dogs were given good opportunities for competi- 
tion, birds being plentiful.enough for that purpose. The 
grass was very heavy in places, which added to the labor 
of the dog’s work and also made a difficulty for the 
judges, as in the heavy grass the dogs were hard to see; 
but the sections where the cover was less heavy were kept 
to‘as much as possible. 

Among the visitors was Mr. James L. Breese, of New 
York, who years ago was an active member of the East- 
ern Field Trials Club. There were also Major J. M. Tay- 
lor, of New York; C. E. Buckle, of Charlottesville, Va.: 
S. C. Bradley, of Greenfield Hill, Conn.; J. M. Avent and 
D. E. Rose, of Tennessee; A. S. Code, A. C. Reed, E. 
Hamber, W. C. Lee, J. Lemon and W. C. Denison, of 
Winnipeg; J. Wootten and W. C. Ellis of Manitou, Man.; 
E, H. White, W. S. Cottingham and Miss Blanche Cot- 
tingham, of Brandon, Man., and Mr. Flynn, of San Fran- 
cisco. 

The judging was done by Mr. W. W. Titus, of West 
Point, Miss., who has had much experience in the mat- 
ters of field trials, and he gave gratifying satisfaction to 
the competitors. 


The Derby. 


There was a good support in the way of entries, and 


consequently there was a good trial. The Derby had 
twelve starters, the All-Age had twenty-one. The quality 
of the dogs was also of a good grade. 


The Charlottesville F. T. Kennels’ 1. and w. pointer 
dog Mahdi (Tippoo—Queen of Kent), C. E. Buckle, 
handler, with E. H. White’s b., w. and ticked English set- 
ter bitch Manitoba Prairie Bird (Brighton Monk—Mani- 
toba Belle), Wm. Pickering, handler. 

John Wootton’s b. and w. English setter dog Star 
Bondhu (Dick Bondhu II.—Bonnie Lit), owner, handler, 
with D. E. Rose’s (agt.) 1. and w. pointer dog Brant 
(Von Gull—Baby Ruth), D. E. Rose, handler. 

W. Gould Brokaw’s 1. and w. pointer dog Fairview 
Tom (Sir Walter— Van’s Pride), R, Storey, handler, 
with the Charlottesville F. T. Kennels’ |. and w. pointer 
dog Dervish (Tippoo—Queen of Kent), C. E. Buckle, 
handler. 

W. Gould Brokaw’s b. and w. English setter bitch Mis- 
fortune ( —Queen), R. Storey, handler, with Avent 
& Duryea’s b., w. and t. English setter bitch Sioux 
(Count Gladstone IV.—Hester Prynne), J. M. Avent, 
handler. 

Avent & Duryea’s b., w. and t. English setter bitch Ute 
(Count Gladstone IV.—Hester Prynne), J Avent, 
handler, with D. E. Rose’s (agt) b., w. and t. English set- 
ter bitch Minnie W. (Dude B.—Miss Bessie), D. E. Rose, 
handler. 

D. E. Rose’s (agt.) b., w. and t. English setter Bona 
(Tony Boy—Christina), D. E. Rose, handler, with Avent 
& Duryea’s b., w. and t. Cm ey setter dog Victor (Val 
Lit—Maid of the Moon), J. M. Avent, handler. 


First Round. 

Mahdi and Manitoba Prairie Bird began the competi- 
tion, commencing at 7:35 in the morning. The range of 
both was irregular and lacking in methodical judgment. 
They worked well to the gun, however, and both had 
good speed. Bird first made a point and nothing could 
be found to it. Sent on, she made a finished piece of work 
on a covey, locating and pointing it steadily and behaving 
well to wing. Mahdi made a bad showing on birds, first 
flushing a covey and then several singles, with an inclina- 
tion toward unsteadiness. 

Star Bondhu and Brant came next. They were cast 
off at 8:16. Each flushed a part of a bevy asa starter. 
They were nafrow rangers and showed poor judgment in 
beating out their ground. Brant was steadying to a point 
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when the chicken. flushed wild... Bondhu made a’ good 
point, but marred it with a chase when the bird was 
flushed, and her next effort was a false point. The heat 
was rather inferior in every respect. ; 

Fairview Tom and Dervish were cast off at 8:52. Tom 
made a flush which was his worst error of the heat. 
Dervish made a very inferior competition, ranging poorly, 
flushing and being unsteady, though he did make one 
point. Tom ranged wide and at good speed, covering his 
ground well and doing good bird work. He made a good 
point on a covey, and afterward pointed a number of sin- 
gle birds well; always reliable to wing. 

Misfortune and Sioux were cast off at 9:43 and ran 
about forty minutes, They were unfortunate in-not find- 
ing any birds, though they worked diligently, ranging fast 
and wide, and with good judgment. 

Ute and Minnie W. began at 10:29.. Minnie made two 
flushes and a point and was reliable to wing. Ute re- 
fused to back and stole a point. Ute ranged fast and wide, 
while that of Minnie was very irregular. 

Bona and Forest Hall Victor were started after lunch, 
at 3:47. Bona’s work was very faulty. She flushed three 
times and false pointed three times. Victor made a good 
point, and displayed the better ability in locating, though 
in this particular his work was far from skillful. They 
ranged well and at good speed. 


Second Round. 

Fairview Tom and Sioux were cast off at 4:27. They 
were run about thirty-eight minutes. Sioux pointed and 
Tom backed for a moment, then moved on and no bird 
was found to the point. Next each made a flush and was 
steady to wing. Sioux next made a good find on a bevy, 
which he pointed well. Both ranged well in the beginning 
of the heat, but they narrowed down gradually to the fin- 

Ute and Misfortune were cast off at 5:09. Misfortune 
soon made two good points; Ute backed to order. Mis- 
fortune next made a point on a single, followed by a point 
on a covey. Ute made a flush and a point,-had the more 
speed, but there was not much difference in the area of 
ground covered, though Ute had the poorer judgment. 

Mitinie and Manitoba Prairie Bird were cast off at-5:40. 
Out of the many opportunities, Bird made-one point and 
Minnie flushed repeatedly and inexcusably. 


Third Round. 

Sioux and Forest Hall Victor had good opportunities, 
but each started with a flush, and Victor made two chases. 
Sioux next made a false point. Working on further, Vic- 
tor located and pointed the birds a few yards to one side, 
and birds flushed near to both dogs. The heat was lack- 
ing in steadiness té wing and good point work when there 
were good opportunities for it. 

Misfortune and Bona were next, and the latter opened 
her competition with a flush and chase, and then she made 
two good points and was steady. Both made a point next 
and were steady. Neither worked up to their previous per- 
formance, going slow and showing a disposition to potter. 

The judge announced the winners as follows: First, 
Sioux; second, Forest Hall Victor; third, Bona. 


All-Age Stake. 


Del Monte Kennels’ 0. and w. English setter bitch 
Minie’s Girl (Antonio—Minnie T.), S. C. Bradley, han- 
dier, with Avent & Duryea’s b., w. and t. English setter 
dog Prime Minister (Count Gladstone IV.—Hester 
Pryme), J. M. Avent, handler. 

D. E. Rose’s (agt.) L and w. pointer dog Lad of Jingo 
(Jingo—Dot’s Pearl), D. E. Rose, handler, with Del 
Monte Kennels’ b., w. and t. English setter dog Sam T. 
(Luke Roy—Bettie B.). 

G. O. Smith's b., w. and t. English setter dog D. An- 
tonio (Dash Antonio—Imagination), Wm. Pickering, 
handler, with Thomas Johnson’s b., w. and t. Engilsh set- 
ter bitch Nellie (Ponto—Bess), A. C. Reid, handler. 

The Charlottesville Field Trial Kennels’ 1. and w. 
pointer bitch Nana (Rip Rap—Toxic), C. E. Buckle, 
handler, with Hamber & Code’s b. and w. pointer dog 
Bang III. (Rector—Dinah), E. Hamber, handler. 

The Charlottesville Field Trial Kennels’ b. and w. 
pointer bitch Ranee (Rip Rap—Toxic), C. E. Buckle, 
handler, with Del Monte Kennels’ o. and w. English setter 
dog Gilt Edge (Count Gladstone IV.—Lillian Russell), 
S. C. Bradley, handler. 

Avent & Duryea’s b., w. and t. English setter dog 
Topsy’s Ranger (Roderigo—Topsy Avent), J. M. Avent, 
handler, with W. F. Ellis’ b. and w. bitch Silver Lace 
(Val Lit—Cam Sing), owner, handler. 

Thomas Johnson’s b., w. and ticked pointer bitch Jubi- 
lee Princess (Rector—Dinah), A. C. Reid, handler, with 
W. F. Ellis’ b. b. English setter bitch Maid of the Morn 
(Val Lit—Cam Sing), owner, handler. 

Winnipeg Kennels’ |. and w. English setter dog Duke’s 
Rush (Duke of Manitoba—Cam Sing), owner, handler, 
with D. E. Rose’s (agt.) 1. and w. pointer dog Alex. C. 
(Glenbeigh—Saddlebags), D. E. Rose, handler. 

Avent & Duryea’s b., w. and t. English setter dog 
Roysterer (Count Gladstone IV.—Hester Prynne), J. M. 
Avent, handler, with D. E. Rose’s (agt.) b., w. and t. 
English setter bitch Pearl R. (San Gross—Donnasky), 
‘D..E. Rose, handler. 

Avent & Duryea’s b., w. and t. English setter bitch 
Rachel (Count Gladstone IV.—Hester Prynne), J. M. 
Avent, ‘handler, with John Wootton’s b. and w. English 
setter bitch Bonnie Lit (Orlando—Lady Lit), owner, 
handler. 

D. E. Rose's (agt.) b., w. and t. English setter dog 
Lady’s Count Gladstone (Count Gladstone IV.—Dan’s 
Lady), D. E. Rose, handler., a bye. 

Prime Minister and Minnie’s Girl made a very good 
_competition. Ranging, pointing and. speed were very 
good. They worked well to the gun and maintained 
their work from start to finish. They-were cast-off at 
8 o’clock, and were run 45 minutes. The race between 
the two was very even, though Minister succeeded in find- 
ing the more coveys, and his point work was a bit more 
precise than was that of his competitor.: The work of Giri 
was also of a very high order, and the brace made a most 
favorable impression on all who saw their work. 

Lad of Jingo and Sam T. were cast off next; time 8:47. 
Sam started with a flush and seemed to be careless. Next 
they did some inaccurate work on birds. Sent on, Sam 
pointed a bevy and held his ‘point most: insistently after 
the birds had flown. Jingo was the better ’s 


ranger. Sa 
range was not conducted with the best of judgment, 


-D. Antonio and Nellie were diligent workers an 
seemed to have a pleasing amount of bird sense. While 
their speed and range were useful and well applied, they 
were not so dashing as were some of their competitors. 
Their performance on birds was good, both pointing 
and backing well, though D Antonio marred his work in 
one instance by flushing and chasing. Poth worked 
pleasingly to the gun as a whole. 

Nana and Bang III. ran a very superior ,.at as a 
whole, the former however, excelling in every particular, 
not only in respect to his competitor, but in some respects 
superior to the others in the stake. The heat lasted about 
forty-five minutes, and it was well sustained throughout. 
The work of Bang was of a high order. He ranged wide 
and fast, beat out his ground with judgment, and his 
work on birds had a precision and finish which were ad- 
mirable. 
Her ranging was irregular and was conducted with far 
less judgment than was that of her competitor. 

Ranee and Gilt Edge were the first brace after lunch, 
and they were cast off about 3 o’clock. The latter ranged 
well and was independent in her work. Ranee took mat- 
ters easy at times and at times went out well. Each made 
a good point, and a flush was an error made by Ranee. 
Lace was very unsteady and unreliable. She flushed and 
chased on opportunity, and showed an intention to be un- 
steady, so far as actions could do so. Ranger’s work on 
birds was commendably good. He showed that he was 
good at either finding or work on single birds. He did 
not finish strong in the way of ranging, while at the close 
Lace showed a disposition to work to the gun. 

Jubilee Princess and Maid of the Morn made a good 
showing on birds. Maid found two coveys and did some 
work on single birds. Princess made a good exhibition 
on single birds. Both worked well to the gun. 

Alex. C. and Duke’s Rush were cast off at 5:45. The 
former was decidedly unsteady to wing, flushing and chas- 
ing repeatedly. Rush showed good purpose in working 
to the gun, though he was not so sharply accurate as were 
some of his competitors. Alex. made one point in the 
heat. They were ordered up at 6:49. 

Royster and Paul R. were started at 6:44. The former 
took his ground with the better judgment and succeeded 
in finding the-most birds. Both had good range and 
speed. Royster found a bevy. Each scored on singles, 
Royster the more. He was not steady at all times. 

Sept. 8—A rather late start was made, though the 
weather was favorable for the work. After a ride of a 
quarter of an hour from town the dogs were cast off. 

Lady Rachel and Bonnie Lit were turned loose at 7:44. 

Lady made three good points and two flushes, while Lit 
made two points and two flushes. Lady was the better 
in pace, range and judgment in working her ground. 
Lit’s work was mixed—good and bad. 
' Lady’s Count Gladstone ran alone, he having been 
started while the brace mentioned above was running. 
His performance was considered sufficiently meritorious 
to warrant his retention in the second series. 


Second Round. 


Nine dogs were retained in this series. 

Bang II.:and Prime Minister were given a thorough 
trying out in an hour’s hard run. The heat began at 8:o1. 
In a second trial there is always a keen interest to observe 
whether a dog who has performed superlatively will con- 
tinue his good work. A good performance may be a fluke 
or it may be a characteristic. Bang demonstrated that he 
is a class performer and maintained his good work of his 
first heat. His speed, judgment and range were very fine. 
He completely overshadowed Minister in the competition. 
The latter was near a bevy, which flushed, and the infer- 
ence was that he flushed it. He made a false point, 
flushed a bevy up wind and made a good point on a bevy. 
Bang made a point on two coveys, and made two flushes 
on singles. Each was prompt and reliable on back. 

Minnie’s Girl and Royster were started at 9:42. The 
day was quite hot and the work was most distressing. to 
the dogs at this hour. At the end of fifty-five minutes 
the heat ended and the work was suspended till later in 
the day—some time after 4 o’clock. Minnie made a point, 
nothing found; Royster backed’ well. The latter next 
made a false point and nothing was found. Both ranged 
wide and at good speed, seeking diligently. 

Lady’s Count Gladstone and Maid of the Morn were 
started at 4:20; Count was first to find. He found and 
pointed a bevy after taking a long cast, and was well 
backed. He next pointed a bevy which Morn had pointed 
and left, the latter chasing beyond control. The per- 
fcrmance of Count was rather sound on the whole. ‘Morn 
made a very poor showing. 

Lady Rachel and Ranee were cast off at 5:02. They 
made a very poor showing in the way of ranging, neither 
displaying the judgment of the good seeker, though in 
this part of the work Ranee was much the better. Lady 
made a weak point and the birds were flushed by her 
handler after she had moved on. ; 

Bonnie Lit had a trial alone. She made a flush and 
stopped to it in an indecisive manner, and. her handler 
flushed some birds ahead of her. Her range and speed 
were very ordinary. 

Third Round. 

Minnie’s Girl. and Lady’s Count Gladstone were cast 
off for the deciding heat at the evening’ hour after the 
sun had set. Girl made four good points on chickens. 
ln.the meantime, Bang was away with his handler in an- 
other direction, and though he was ranging well and fast, 
he found no birds. - He sustained his effort to the end, 
while Girl fell.off somewhat in range and speed. 2 

The judge announced the winners as’ follows: First, 


Rang IIT.; second, Prime Minister; third, Minnie’s Girl. 


Notes. 


The field. trial men of Manitoba will make an effort to . 


include: Brandon sportsmen in the field trial interests, 
there being quite a number in.that town and vicinity. It 
will be remembered that field trials were held there a few 
years ago. It is more of a foxhound fancy than of set- 
ters and pointers, though there are many there who are 
strong supporters of the dog and gun. To encourage the 
foxhound fancy. prizes will be offered in connection with 
tin sane trials, for contests of hounds in the hunting of 
wolves, 


There was an abundance of chickens this year, the short 
season—Oct, 15 to Dec, t—giving them ample oppor- 


Nana in these respects was decidedly inferior. ° 


tunity to multiply and grow strong before the open season 
begins. The laws are better observed in game protection 
and there is a better public sentiment to support them in 
Manitoba than there is in the States. The rapid settle- 
ment of the land and the large areas taken up for agricul- 
ture will in time make a poor habitat for the chicken, and 
if he is not killed he will have to move on to places where 
he can better make a living. 

The trainers will make a movement toward the States 
soon—that is to say, such of them as live therein will: do 
so, and the next efforts will be directed toward preparing 
for the trials on quails, which are now next in order. 
Good work will be necessary to get the young dogs in 
proper shape for those trials, and unless the season is 
favorable it will not be possible at all. 

There were not so many spectators at the trials as in 
some of the years past, though as a matter of course there 
must be years when the number will be less than the num- 
ber which was present in some other years. As for the 


reasons of it, some would claim this thing, some that 
thing; but the reason is that it happened so. 


? 

Western Canada Kennel Club’s 

s 
Trials. 

La SALLE, Manitoba.—The weather was of the kind 
which is of the best for the work of dogs, though in the 
midday hours, from 11 o’clock to 3 o’clock or thereabouts 
in the afternoon, there was more or less of the heat, not 
uncomfortable, which is peculiar to the whole prairie 
region at this season of the year, and in these hours the 
chickens lie by and are much more difficult to find. Still 
birds were amply pletniful, and as to numbers were all 
that could be desired. 

As is known, these trials are amateur, the conditions 
restricting entries to club members, and no professionals 
are allowed to handle in these trials. There were eight 
starters in the All-Age Stake and seven in the Derby. 

There were present Messrs. F. McArthur, E, H. White, 
H. Rolston, J. Lemon, S. A. Ritchie, H. G. Spurgeon, A. 
Gale, E. Hamber, P. Cooper, W. Pickering, D. E. Rose, 
E. Colier, A. S. Code, F. W. Scott and others. 

Mr. E. Hamber acted as judge in the Derby, while the 
office of judge was filled by Mr. D. E. Rose in respect to 


the All-Age Stake. 
The Derby. 


The drawing was as follows; all were handled by 
owners: 

E. H. White’s b. and w. ticked English setter bitch 
Manitoba Prairie Bird (Brighton Monk—Manitoba 
Belle), with*F. W. Scott’s b. and w. pointer bitch Zulika 
(Sport—Tannie). oi 

H. Cooper’s 1. and w. pointer bitch Modern Jess (—— 
—Lulu), with J. Lemon’s b. and w. pointer dog Piccolo 
(Ned—Belle). } 

Fred McArthur’s b. and w. setter bitch Nellie (Larry 
—Angela), with C. C. Bradley’s 1. and w. pointer bitch 
Princess Bonnie (Shot—Tannie). 

A. Gale’s 1. and w. pointer dog Tobe. . 

Zulika and Manitoba Prairie Bird began the trials at 
at 7:30. The former behaved very badly on game, first 
making a flush and afterward refusing to back Bird’s good 
point, going by and stealing the point instead. Next 
Zulika made a flush when there was a good opportunity 
te point. The heat ended at the end of the half hour, Bird 
the better in every respect. ; Bo 

Morden Jess and Piccolo began their competition at 
8:02 and were down thirty minutes. Piccolo made a good 
point and find, but in drawing closer she flushed. _ 
disdained backing and was unsteady when the bird 
flushed. Piccolo made a good point next and Jess made_ 
some of a rather indecisive sort on birds. Jess had the 
better range, though that of Piccolo was not bad. There 
were abundant opportunities offered during the heat. 

Nellie and Princess Bonnie were run thirty minutes 
and they made a very commonplace showing. 

Tobe was started at 9:07. He flushed ‘at such oppor- 
tunities as he had and chased once. He ranged well, but 
his bird work was very poor, | 

All the dogs were taken in again except one. 


Second Round. 


Manitoba Prairie Bird and Piccolo started with less 
vim. The latter flushed; the former false pointed and 
was backed. Bird made a good find and point on a covey 
and behaved very nicely to wing, In range and speed 
neither worked up to the quality of their first heat. ’ 

Morden Jess and Zulika came next, the latter making 
a very poor showing. Jess made a good point on a sin- 
gle. She was far away the better of the two in the com- 
petition. Rat 

Tobe and Nellie made a very poor showing in the few 
minutes in which they ran, going very slow and close, 


without finding. 
Third Round. 


Manitoba Prairie Bird and Jess were started at 10:39. 
Bird did some good, steady work on birds, while her com- 
petitor was running with less merit than in the former 
heats. : : 

The judge announced the winners as follows; — First, 
Manitoba Prairie Bird; second, Morden Jess; third, Pic- 
colo; owned respectively by Messrs. E. H. White, H.. 
Cooper and J. Lemon. 


All-Age Stake. 


The entries were: ; 

J. R: Waghorn’s b. and w. pointer dog Go Bang, H. G. 
Spurgeon, handler, with Hamber and Code’s b. and w. 
pointer dog MacHamber (Croxteth’s Ned—Mamie), E. 
Hamber, handler. : 

C. W. Graham's b., w. and t. English setter dog Gladia- 
tor II. (Gladstone’s Boy—Queen Novice), owner, 
handler, with A. Gale’s 1. and w. pointer dog Swift, owner, 
handler. ‘ - 

Hamber and Code’s b. and w. pointer dog Bang IIT. 
(Rector—Dinah), E. Hamber, handler, with A. Gale’s b. 
setter bitch Blackie, owner, handler. 

. Lemon's b. and w. pointer dog Sport (Buster—Belle), 

er, handler, with A. Gale’s 1. .and w. pointer dog 
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a single and next a covey, an outlying bird of which was 

pointed by Mac. Both dogs covered a great deal of 

hy at high speed, and were steady in their bird work. 
eir competition was of a good class. 

Gladiator II. and Swift ran twenty minutes and were 
ordered . their work being of a very low grade. 

Bang III. and Blackie—The former fairly smothered 
the latter in the quality and work of their heat. He found 
and pointed a bevy well, and was far superior in range, 
speed and good judgment in seeking. 

Prince Ightfield and Sport.—The former was romping 
instead of hunting and made two flushes in his careless 
running about. Sport had a very sore foot on which was 
a cloth boot, and though he worked well, it was not up 
to the standard which he generally shows. He pointed a 
bevy and made two good points on single birds, and he 
sought diligently as well, ‘on the whole making a very 


good showing. 
* Second Round. 


There were five dogs in this series, and they were run 
in order as follows: 

Bang III. and Go Bang.—The former fell off materially 
in the quality of his bird work, though he kept up his 
speed and range. He pointed a covey and was unsteady 
to wing; next he refused.to back Bang’s point on a covey, 
stealing the point when he should have backed; and next 
he flushed several birds and was unsteady to wing. Bang 
in the meantime made some excellent*work on single 
birds, pointing them with admirable exactness and suc- 
cess. 

Mac Hamber and Sport.—The latter succeeded in road- 
ing to a covey skillfully while his competitor drew away 
in another direction; next he flushed a single excusably- 
Mac next found and pointed a covey, and Sport made two 
points and two flushes. Mac was much the better on the 
work done. 

Blackie was given a five minutes run, but showing that 
she had no chance to win, she was ordered up. 


Third Round. 


Mac Hamber and Bang III. were given a ten-minute 
spin, but there was nothing found. Both ranged well 
The heat and trials ended at 5:42. ; 

The judge announced the winners as follows: First, Bang 
III.; second, Mac Hamber; equal third, Go Bang and 
Sport. The first two are owned by Messrs. Hamber and 
Code, J. R. Mayhew owns Bang, and Sport is owned by 
Mr. J. Lemon. 


Notes. 
To the winner of the Derby there was an elegant extra 


prize—a silver cup—donated by Mr. John Wootten, who. 


has been ‘enthusiastic in field trial matters these many 
years. Mr. W. H. White, of Brandon, Man., was the 
winner, with his good performer Manitoba Prairie Bird. 
He was the recipient of many hearty congrautlations. 
Mr. Code, of Winnipeg, was the fortunate winner of the 
All-Age special, a collar called the chain of evidence, the 
links of which are silver and so made that the winner of 
each year may have his name inscribed thereon, the win- 
ner now holding it but one year unless he can win it 
again. 

eThere was a lot of good fellowship at these trials, and 
they deserve the most liberal support from sportsmen. 


Canadian Kennel Club. 


Secretary Donovan’s annual report, read at the meet- 
ing Sept. 6, shows the club to be in a flourishing condi- 
tion, with increased membership and full of influence. 
The officers for the new year-are: Patron, Mr. William 
Hendry; Hon. President, Mr. Richard Gibson; Presi- 
dent, Mr. John G. Kent, Toronto; First Vice-President, 
Dr. J. S. Niven, London. Vice-Presidents, Mr, ¥F. T. 
Miller, Trenton, Ont.; Mr. Jos. A. Laurin, Montreal ; 
Mr. E. R. Colier, Winnipeg; Rev. J. W. Flinton, Vic- 
toria, B. C. Secretary-Treasurer, H. B. Donovan, 
Toronto. Executive Committee, Dr. Wesley Mills, Mon- 
treal; P. G. Keyes, Ottawa; H. P. Thomas, Belleville; 
Geo. H. Gooderham, W. P. Fraser, A. A. Macdonald, Dr. 
A. Boultbee, F. W. Jacobi, Toronto; James Bertram, 
Dundas; C. W. Ford, Kingston; Rev. Thos. Geoghegan, 
Hamilton; Dr. H. Wallwin, Barrie. Delegate from Gore 
Kennel Club, Hamilton, F. C. Mills. 


Eastern Field Trials Club. 


GREENFIELD Hitt, Conn., May 1.—The Eastern Field 
Trials Club takes pleasure in announcing the twenty-first 
annual field trials meeting, to be held at the club grounds, 
Newton, N. C. ; 

Beginning with the Members’ Stake on November 17, 
1899, followed by the Derby, All-Age and Subscription 
stakes, open to the world. | 

The club will use every available endeavor to leave upon 
the the minds of all in attendance a pleasant remembrance 
of this meeting which the Club desires to make one of the 
most interesting outings of the season. 

Simon C. Brapiey, Sec’y and Treas. 


Points and Flushes. 


The Eastern Field Trials Club announces in our busi- 
fiess columns its twenty-first annual field trials, to be held 
at Newton, N. C., commencing Friday, Nov. 17, with the 
Members’ Stake, and with the open trials on Monday, 
Nov. 20. There are four stakes—the Members’ Stake, 
the Derby, the All Age Setter and Pointer Stake and the 
Eastern Subscription Stake. The judges are Messrs. 
Arthur Merriman, Memphis; Theo Sturges, New York, 
and N. Wallace, Farmington, Conn. Entries of All Age 
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Fixtures. 
SEPTEMBER. 


23. Corinthian, Phila., knockabout, Essington, Delaware River. 
23. Riverside, fall regatta, Riverside, Long Island Sound. 

24. Williamsburgh, annual fall regatta, Bowery Bay, L. 1. Sound. 
27. Taunton, ladies’ day, Tauntun, . Mass. 

30. Corinthian, knockabout, Essington, Delaware River. 


OCTOBER. 
3-5-7. New York, America Cup matches, Sandy Hook. 


Glencairn I. 


In the development of the modern light displacement 
racing yacht that has come into such general use within 
the past three years, there are three very different boats 
that are of special interest—Sorceress, Question and 
Glencairn I. The first of these, designed by Mr. Linton 
Hope in 1894, and raced with such marked success in 
England, demonstrated the speed of the light displace- 
ment type in a new form, with the modern long ends. 
The second, designed by Mr. L. D. Huntington in 1895, 
and exceptionally fast under certain conditions, served 
to call attention to a new method of evading the water- 
line measurement. The third, designed by Mr. G. H. 
Duggan in 1896, as the representative of the Royal St. 
Lawrence Y. C. in its races for the Seawanhaka cup, 
represents the complete development and perfection of 
an entirely new principle in designing, both in the 
method of working and the end to be attained. 

When the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. issued its chal- 














Duggan first saw his way to the shortening of the water- 
line as the yacht heeled, but whatever the source from 
which it was derived, this idea was soon developed into 
the leading principle of his designing work. In the 
earlier of the 15-footers the waterline was cut to little 
over 13ft., the sharp V at the stem being cut away. One 
change led to another, until in Sothis, designed for him- 
self and Mr. Shearwood late in the winter, the extreme 
of but 12ft. gin. was reached. The form by this time had 
changed from the saucer or flat V section to a perfectly 
flat floor with’ flaring sides, joined to it by hard bilges, 
the level lines above and below water being hard and 
blunt, but the inclined lines at an extreme angle of heei 
being very long and easy. 

In spite of her extreme form, short waterline and large 
sail plan, 280 sq. ft., Sothis was satisfactory to her de: 
signer from the time of her trial trip early in the spring, 
and the first races showed her to be easily the best of 
the entire fleet. Her purely experimental features proved 
so successful that Mr. Duggan was tempted tho carry 
them to a further extreme in another design, at the 
same time correcting two faults disclosed in the first trial 
sails, a lack of freeboard and a very large cockpit. The 
new boat, ordered by Com. James Ross and named 
by him after a ship built by his father, in which he at one 
time sailed, was designed in the middle of ‘May and 
built under Mr. Duggan’s personal supervision at the 
Dominion Bridge Company’s works, Lachine, by men 
sent from Toronto by the builder, Harry F. Hodgson, 
who had already built Sothis, Anita, Mischief and 
Otowynn. Prior to the designing of Sothis, the first 
vague ideas had been expanded and developed into an 
entirely new principle of designing, which has since 


GLENCAIRN I., 1896. 


lenge for the cup in October of 1895, after the success- 
ful defense of the cup by Ethelwynn against Spruce 
IIII., the club had in its fleet nothing in the shape of a 
modern 15-footer or half-rater. The racing yachts of the 
club were mostly from 21 to 3oft: l.w.l., and the smallest 
class, 18ft. R.L., was made up of skiffs, catboats and an 
odd lot of small craft, none of which were in any way 
available for the development of a 15ft. class. It was 
necessary to start at the bottom and to build up an en- 
tirely new class, which was done very successfully, six- 
teen new yachts taking part in the many races of the 
class throughout the season. Of this fleet seven yachts 
were designed by Mr. Duggan, in addition to two trial 
designs, which were not built from. The work of de- 
signing was begun very shortly after the challenge was 
accepted in October, and continued through the winter 
and up to the middle of May, Glencairn I. being the last 
of Mr. Duggan’s. boats. 

Ethelwynn, the head of the class in 1895, though of 
American design, was of the Sorceress type, with a 
waterline of nearly 15ft., a small sail plan and a very 


light bronze centerboard. Her midship section was of a * 


flattened V shape, and her waterline, though compara- 
tively full, ran to a point at the stem. In his first studies 
and designs Mr. Duggan started with this type of 15- 
footer, and some of his boats ran to a waterline of 14ft. 
4in. His experience in various classes on Lake St. Louis 
had convinced him of the value of a large sail plan, and 
as the work of designing progressed, his efforts were 
more and more directed to the shortening of the L.W.L. 
as a means to an enlargement of the sail plan. 

The performances of the 15-footer Question in some 
of the races during the season of 1895, when she showed 
exceptional speed in strong winds and rough water, “had 
directed the attention of yachtsmen to her, and her 
peculiar form had been the subject of much discussion. 
It had been pointed out by different writers that while 
she measured but 15ft. or less when upright, she gained 
rapidly in effective length, as she was heeled to an ex- 
treme angle, with only the lower corner of her square 
form immersed, at the same time narrowing Santon 
and improving all of her immersed lines. ao 


Jf was probably through this discussion that Mr. 


the starting point. of x. : 
method, came tn lash 94 al Deag of 


been followed by Mr. Duggan, reaching its legitimate 
conclusion in the noted Dominion of 1898, illustrated in 
the Forest AND STREAM of Oct. 1, 8 and 15 of that year. 
In designing by this system the end in view is the pro- 
duction of a yacht with a very short waterline, as meas- 
ured in the upright position at anchor, but with an ex- 
cessively long waterline when heeled either by her sails 
or by the weight of crew to leeward. As a means to this 
end, at the outset, the upright position of the vessel is 
entirely disregarded and she is assumed to be heeled to 
an extreme angle, not less than 20 degrees. The im- 
mersed portion of the hull when in this position, prac- 
tically one-half of the vessel from keel to gunwale, is 
treated as a whole, without reference to the other half, 
its load waterline (the ordinary immersed and emersed 
waterlines as usually plotted when a design is nearly 
completed) is plotted as soon as the sections are sketched 
in, and changes are made until this waterline is as long 
as possible for a given measurement in the upright posi- 
tion, as narrow, and as nearly symmetrical as it can be 
made. While in the earlier boats the lengthening of the 
inclined waterline and the symmetrizing of the two sides 
had been merely incidental, in the later, and especially 
in Glencairn I, the whole design was dominated by 
them. The waterline in measuring trim was cut to an 
extreme point, the bilge was hardened amidships and 
carried as far fore and aft as possible to obtain a long, 
narrow canoe hull of seat displacement. In the up- 
right position the length of the L.W.L. was 12ft. 6in., and 
the breadth on the L.W.L. was sft. sin.; in the in- 
clined position the length was 15ft., and the beam but 4ft. 
By means of different auxiliary lines not shown in the 


_ design, the immersed half of the hull was faired up and 


the areas of sections made to conform to the theoretic 
curve; in fact all the operations to which the hull in the 
upright position is usually subjected were carried cut 
first - i half. Pir stg half-hull was de- 
signed the lines were complet duplicating it on the 

other side and drawing in the overhangs in harmon 
with the other portions. . 
The consideration of the hull in the upright position, 
old 
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the boat was intended to be heeled artificially by her 
crew to leeward in light winds; being nearly vertical 
only when under spinaker. As shown, the curve of 
areas was plotted, for both inclined and upright posi- 
tions; the altered form of the displacement showing the 
gain in length and the easing and fining of the form 
through heeling. 

When tried against the home fleet on June 17, 1896, 
Glencairn won very easily in a light air, as she did in 
several subsequent races, and in the many informal trials 
made day after day she proved the best of the class. 
She was not quite as fast as Sothis in light airs, and 
some of the class could beat her in a hard blow, but her 
whole racing record proves her to be a good all-round 
boat, and a most successful compromise between the 
two extremes. While she was primarily designed for light 
to moderate weather, as found in July and August both 
at Oyster Bay and on Lake St. Louis, with an extremely 
short waterline and large sail plan she was given gen- 
erous topsides and good ends for hard weather. The 
leading feature of the scow type, the gain of effective 
length by excessive heeling, was carried to a greater 
extent in her than in the true scows; but unlike the 
scows, she had good freeboard and the general form of a 
yacht instead of a box. 5 

After demonstrating her superiority to the others of 
the home fleet, Glencairn was shipped to New York 
early in July, Mr: Du and Mr. F. P. Shearwood 
accompanying her, and after refitting and a week of 
trial sailing outside Oyster Bay, she was ready for the 
cup races. defending yacht, El Heirie, illustrated 
in the Forest awp Stream of Aug. 22 and . 26, 
1896, designed by Mr. C. H. Crane, the winner of a 
trial fleet of twenty-seven yachts, was even more closely 
allied to the scow type than Glencairn, with the narrow 
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GLENCAIRN I.—SAIL PLAN. 


afterward shake out two reefs, a maneuver quickly exe- 
cuted. The course was three miles to leeward and re- 
turn, and at the end of the first round Glencairn led by 
6m. 55s. At the second turn of the lee mark she led b: 
om. 6s., and as the wind fell after the squall, leaving El 
Heirie becalmed, Glencairn finally won by 47m. 11s. On 
the next day, over the triangular course, and in light to 
moderate winds, Glencairn again won by 6m. 22s, On 
the third day both started under single reefs in a fresh 
west wind to leeward, shaking out the reefs on the 
first windward leg as the breeze fell. Glencairn had a 
lead of over 6m. at the end of the first round, but lost 
2m. on the second run. However, she finally won by 
5m. 50s., taking the cup. 

In the following year the 15ft. class was superseded 
by the 2oft., in which Glencairn II., Dominion and Glen- 
cairn III. have defeated successively Momo, Challenger 
and Constance, retaining the cup at Montreal. The 
three later Duggan boats have been merely variations of 
Glencairn I., designed in the same manner. Glencairn 
II. was the fastest of a fleet of 20-footers designed by 
Mr. Duggan in 1897, practically enlargements of Glen- 
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cairn I, with the form perfected; in particular, the bilge 
was hardened and emphasized as it was carried into the 
overhangs, so as to further lengthen the inclined water- 
line. Many minor variations of form and dimensions were 
tried in Rogue, Islander, Avoca, Glenowen and Glen- 
cairn II., the latter being about the average and the fastest 
all-round boat. 

In Dominion, the defender of last year, the new prin- 
ciple of design was carried to a further extreme, the 
middle portion of the bottom being entirely cut away, so as 
to greatly improve the form of the immersed bilge, which 
was of sufficient displacement to float the te without 
aid from the other half. 

In Glencairn III. a return has been made to the less ex- 
treme form with a flat floor, as certain objections were 
made to Dominion. In her the inclined waterlines are 
more symmetrical, and the form of the immersed bilge 
more perfect than in any of the previous boats, except 
Dominion, but the bilge has been softened, to gai in 
very light weather, and she lacks the all-round qualities of 
her older sisters. At the same time she is to the eye less 
like a yacht and more like the up-to-date scow or raft than 
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any other Duggan boat. The dimensions of Glencairn I. 
are as follows: 


El Heirie. 


23ft. 
15ft. 


Glencairn. Ethelwynn. 
23ft. 
15ft. . 


3ft. 10 in. 
4ft. 6 in. 


5ft. in. 6ft. 

/ pamsavn® , 5ft. in. 4ft. Min. 

Inclined » : 3ft. 4ft. 3 in 
Draft gin. 5Yin. 8 


Freeboard— 


Length— 7 
Oo : 2 . i. 4 in. 
W 12ft. in. 
. & in 4ft. 9 
Yin. sft. 3 


in. 


lft. 5 in. 
10 in. 
1f%in. 

1022Ibs. 


169sq. ft. 
30sq. ft. 


199sq. ft. 


Counter 
Displacement 
Sail area 

Mainsail 246sq.it. 

SEP wevecguyseeseseees 52sq.ft. 


lft. 
vkveweseubes 975lbs 


217sq. ft. 
35sq. ft. 


2528q.ft. 


3ft. 
16ft. 


2%in. 
» + mR 
Boom se 18ft. 
Yard or gaff lift. 6 in. 

Glencairn I. was fitted with a leg-o’-mutton sail with a 
gunter rig, a yard up and down the mast, with hand-reef- 
ing gear on the boom. El Heirie carried the ordinary 
gatf rig, and Ethelwynn had a plain leg-o’-mutton rig, the 
sail hoisting on the mast with no gaff. The construction 
will be illustrated next week. 


3 in. 
6 in. 


4ft. 


22ft. 


From stem at L.W.L. lft. 
Deck to hounds 1 


Heroism of a Yachtsman. 


Tue following distressful experiences of William L. 
Brooks, of Stamford, Conn., a prominent member of the 
New York Y. C., who was at one time owner of the 
schooner Clytie, have been furnished the Forest AND 
STREAM, through the good offices of Mr. Chas. Hallock, 
who was at one time his shipmate on a previous voyage of 
a less trying character. Mr. Brooks is an athiete, and 
almost a giant in stature, a lifelong sailor, in the prime of 
life, and at all times resourceful in emergencies; which 
endowments combined could alone have saved any mortal 
under like circumstances. Hardly a worse place for such 
a happening could have been found on the Atlantic coast 
than the Race, or Gut, at the eastern end of Long Island 
Sound. Mr. Brooks’ innate modesty would have pre- 
vented him from exploiting his achievement, but it is so 
wonderful as to be well worthy of publication. The 
disaster occurred on Aug. 9, and the letter, written to an 
intimate friend, was dated at: 

Boston, Mass., Aug. 21.—My Dear Old Chum: At last 
I get an opportunity to write you. I received your tele- 
gram at New London and almost tyrned back, but con- 
cluded to go on, and that P. M. got my little boat (a 14ft. 
craft with sail) out at the island and had the pleasure of 
catching twenty-one fine bluefish, getting in shortly after 
dark. I found the family delightful as usual. Corn. Smith 
came along on his large schooner Viking, and he insisted 
on taking me on the cruise of the New York Y. C. with 
him, and I concluded to go. We went fishing, and again 
made havoc among the fish. Next day, to New London 
and aboard the Corsair, Com. Morgan’s boat; had the 
pleasure of renewing old times with many of the captains 
of the fleet. Tuesday, proceeded to Gardner’s Bay, where 
I again took up my residence on Plum Island. Wednes- 
day, getting off early in my little boat, I went out to see 
the start for Newport from a point six miles away in 
Gardner’s Bay. A magnificent fleet were there, and all 
passed very close to me, I being rather proud of my 
little ship, and being hailed by my friends as boat after 
boat passed. After all had departed, I sailed over to 
Orient, where I had supper with some friends, and about 
7 started for the lighthouse, getting my lines out on the 
way. Having caught three fish and getting close to the 
island, I commenced to take in my lines. . Thinking it 
would be hard work getting through the Gut in the early 
morning, I concluded to leave the boat on the north side. 

4.found the rip rough and noisy, tide runnig very hard, 
and: had some trouble to keep the little boat from turning 
round and round. Suddenly I heard a louder noise behind 
me, and looking to see what it was, saw the bow of a 
large steamer egming straight for me within 15 or 2oft., 
pushing a wall of water on each side of her bow. Without 
time to yell, I dove and swam down, way down, hoping 
she would; go over.me, and expecting each kick would 
hit her wheel and be my last. When I could stay down no 
longer I started up, but don’t know anything more about 
it until L found myself with my hand down the center- 
board trunk on the bottom of the boat. Resting there in 
the seaway, I soon felt able to put my. finger down my 
throat and get rid of the salt water, then tried to get the 
mast out, but failed. I was not far from the eddy, and 
hoped to swim the boat in to shore and right her, but 
the tide running very strong, I soon saw I was drifting 
out. into the Sound and had to content myself by simply 
resting one hand on the boat and making as little effort as 
possible. So hour after hour passed, I calling Help! help! 
at regular.intervals, but there was no one near. At last I 
saw‘a schooner coming right for me, and called long and 
loud, but on she came right over me, and I had to dive 
again. Coming up, I called and called and could not find 
miy boat, but seeing the loom of the schooner, swam after 
het. After a while I caught hold of a fish line, followin 
which I soon touched the boat. Pretty well played out, 
was glad to feel the mast and sail floating alongside. 

By this time the tide had turned, and we were again 
approaching the Gut, and the rips, whirls, etc., could | be 
plainly heard. Soon getting into them, trouble commenced 
again. At one moment her stern, where I was, would be 
sucked down, and she would roll over and over. Mean- 
while, I would right her and sit in the stern holding onto 
the sides with both hands, using my legs to balance her. 
This contsant exertion was commencing to tell on-me, and 
the water very cold and always up to my chin, made my 
teeth chatter, so as to spoil the clearness of my contsant 
calls. Some vessels came, I thought, near to 
hear me, but no one heard. Finally I went to sleep, wak-. 
ing in the water and soon in my old place in her stern: I 
think she must have turned completely over more than 
one hundred times, which, I suppose, was good in keeping. 
up the an & last, ee I felt my chances: were-. 
ve saw lights of another schoo: ng 
c ht for me. T could see ‘both her 
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5 or 10ft. she only washed me out of my boat and turned 
it over on me. I yelled and yelled, and soon saw signs that 
showed me that I had been heard, but she faded away 
like the rest, and I could hear nothing but the roaring 
tide. I kept up the call, louder if anything. Half an 
hour later I heard the flapping of sails, followed by the 
lowering, of a boat, and was soon on board the schooner 
Georgia Berry, where I was stripped, put to bed and care- 
fully nursed back into shape by Capt. H. S. Tuttle and his 
steward’ from Mt. Desert, Me. I cannot say too much 
for their kindness. Leaving the little ship, the water 
being rough, they kept their course for City Island, ar- 
riving at 12:30, when Capt. Tuttle kindly telephoned to 
Gus Hurlbutt, but he having heard from Plum Island, was 
already:on his way to recover my body. My sister, B., 
wiréd’to him at New London. He sent notice to B. W. 
At..City Island Emerson met me and supplied ne with 
money, etc., and escorted me to Stamford. After a few 
days in bed I am now in fine shape, nore the worse for 
the experience. 

If you had been with me, sitting in the boat facing 
me, we would have had no trouble. Am tired writing. 

Love to you and yours, W. L. B. 


lea 


Tue sudden and heavy blow of Sept. 11 caught the 
Lipton fleet in a bad place inside of Sandy Hook, where 
the N.W. wind had a clear sweep. The tug Lawrence 
was away for coal, and there was no steam on the Ply- 
mouth, when the wind freshened to a gale on Monday 
afternoon. The big derrick barge which carries the 
spare spars was anchored some distance to windward of 
Shamrock with one man on board, and but two men were 
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sions and elements as “absolutely trustworthy”; it is 
possible that they are correct, but much more probable 
that they are mere guess work: 

Length, 127ft. gin.; breadth, 24ft. 6%4in. 

Load waterline, 8oft. 2in. 

Length of overhang forward, 17ft. 2in. 

Length of overhang aft, 21ft. 5in. 

Overhang aft, 21ft. sin. 

Draft, 20ft. 3in. 

Area midship section, 13o0ft. 

Coefficient midship section, 0.278. 

Area of lateral plane, 97oft. 

Coefficient of displacement, 0.134. 

Area of load water vlane, 1,493ft. 

Wetted surface, 2,916ft. 

Tons per inch immersion, 3.54. 

Displacement, 160 tons. 


On Monday morning Shamrock was towed out to the 
Scotland Lightship by the tug Lawrence, Erin accom- 
panying them.| The day was clear, with a light S.E. 
wind and smooth sea. While Erin lay off the Lightship 
to mark the line, the tug was sent away with a logline over 
her counter, to mark the turn, S.E. fifteen nautical miles. 
The start was given at 11:45, Shamrock going over with 
all windward sail set, her club topsail, a new one, being 
somewhat smaller than that used last week. Within a few 
minutes after she crossed the line the breeze had freshened 
to about eight knots, and as she beat out to the weather 
mark it increased to about double that strength. She 
moved rather slowly at first, doing better work as the 
wind increased. The mark was turned at 2:10, just 2h. 
25m. from the start. The spinaker was set flying in a very 
short time, and she started home at a good pace. After 
two miles were covered the wind hauled to the south, and 
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on the yacht, the crew being on board of the Plymouth. 
About sunset the barge began to drag down on the 
yacht, and the two launches were sent from the Erin to 
tow Shamrock out of the way, but the wind and sea were 
so heavy that one launch was nearly swamped and the 
other could do nothing. Before the launches’ were able 
to lend any aid, the storm abated and the barge rode in 
safety to her anchors, but-only a short distance from 
the bows of Shamrock. Had the two come together in 
the sea, it would probably have ended the Cup match-of 
1899. During the day Shamrock had shipped her big 
boom, 111ft. long, the other being taken on board the 
barge. The new gaff was also shipped, and it was ex- 
pected that she would be under way on Tuesday. Her 
new mainsail was bent and hoisted on Tuesday morn- 
ing, and the club topsail set above it, but she lay at her 
moorings all day. The mainsail is a very fine piece of 
work, a crosscut sail, and the topsail is also, to all ap- 
pearances, a fine sail. On Tuesday afternoon Com. 
Morgan ran down to the Hook in Corsair III. and paid a 
visit to Sir Thomas Lipton on board of Erin. 

Early on Wednesday morning the crew of Shamrock 
was busy making sail, and at 10 o’clock the yacht cast 
off her moorings and started under lower sails and 
club topsail, accompanied by the Lawrence and Erin. On 
her way out to sea she passed the new Oceanic, bound 
in, exchanging salutes. The day was clear and fine, witn 
a light northerly wind and smooth water. After sailing 
about for a time near the Scotland Lightship, the tug 
Lawrence was sent off to mark a fifteen-mile course to 
leeward, S. by W., and the Erin took her position to 
make a starting line. The starting signal was given at 
11:43, Shamrock going over with spinaker set, the wind 
blowing by this time over twelve miles*per hour. Within 
a couple of minutes of crossing the line, Shamrock’s 
new gaff buckled and broke about 15ft.. from the inboard 
end. Her mainsail was lowered as quickly as possible 
after some difficulty and without tearing it. Later on the 
club topsail was lowered and she was towed in to her 
moorings. The injured spar was immediately taken on 
the tug to the Erie Basin Drydocks, and at the same 
time the old and shorter spar was taken up and length- 
ened, to be used temporarily. On Friday the yacht 
started out again with the old gaff, the wind being light 
from N. W. A course of ten miles to leeward was laid 
off and she started at 12:42, under club topsail, spinaker 
and baby jib topsail. The run of ten miles in smooth 
water and with a moderate breeze was made in 1315 :30. 
The beat home occupied rh. 45m. 20s. A 
- On Thursday afternoon Sir Thomas Lipton steamed 
upto New Rochelle on the Erin. and dined with Mr_cC.- 
Oliver Iselin at All View, the other guests being Com. 
J... Pierpont Morgan, Mrs. Royal -Phelps Carroll, Mr. 
Ratsey,, Mrs. Cora Randall, Woodbury. Kane, ..N: 

D. Thorne, Herbert C. Leeds, Colonel Delancey A. 

aid members of the Iselin family. . . ees 
"The London Times of Sept. 12, in connection with. a 
long description of Shamrock, gives the following: dimen- 


sheets were hardened for a broad reach, the spinaker being 
stowed. On this point of sailing she proved very fast, 
covering thirteen nautical miles in fifty-eight minutes. 
She finished at 3:24, her time for the run home being th. 
14m., and for the entire course, 3h. 39m. 


Rona. 


THE fine steel steam yacht Rona, owned by the late 
Baron Rothschild, has been purchased by Amzi L. Barber, 
of New York, who will rename her Sapphire IIII. Rona 
was designed by Mr. Watson and built by D. & W. Hen- 
derson in 1893 for Mr. A. E. H. Wood. She is 243.7o0ft. ( 
b.p., 30ft. beam and 18.25ft depth, with triple compound 
engines, 23, 38 and 64 by 36in. She has been refitted and 
altered by Day, Summers & Co., Southampton, and is 
now on her way to New York under the American flag. 
Her arrival in American waters will probably bring up 
the question of the actual scope of the Payne yacht exclu- 
sion bill, which has never yet been tested. If the bill 
fulfills the intention of the “born sportsmen” who framed 
it, there is a good deal of trouble in store for the owner, 
but it is probable that the matter will go to the courts 
before the exact meaning of the bill is made clear. 


Atlantic Y. C. Gould Cups. 


SEA GATE—NEW YORK BAY. 


Tue race of the Atlantic Y. C. for the Gould cups, post- 
poned on Sept. 9, was sailed.on Sept. 13 in a light N.W. 
wind. The times were: 

Schooners—Start, 10:35. 
ini Elapsed. Corrected. 
5 2 v7 5 42 07 
6 01 40 5 52 32 
‘s oe 5 32 55 5 09 41 
Cutters—Racing 10:45. 
5 56 06 


Wenonah 5 56 06 
Cutters—Cruising Trim—5ift. Class—Start, 10:50. 
Mariquita Not timed. 
4 30 31 429 10 
44118 43317 
Sloops—Racing Trim—6ift.. Class— 10:55. 
310 04 415 04 415 04 
Disabled. 
Acushla lost her topmast and withdrew. 


Larchmont Schooner! Cup. 


Tue unfinished race for the Larchmont schooner cup. 
trae: reapsled om. Sept, 22 with: Sat Siamp Sartere. fee : 
ng: 4 


i - 


: 7 fe 
A race was also sailed between the new Ludeah aad. 
Hussar, the former winnig by 10m, 8s, - jar tae 


ee 
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THE most important item of news during the week is 
the announcement by Sir Thomas Lipton that Mr. Will 
Fife, Jr., will be in command of Shamrock in the Cup 


races. Without questioning the ability of the skippers-of. 


Shamrock and former challengers, it is very plain that 
these great yachts cannot be properly handled by a skipper 
whose time is fully taken up with the handling of the 
tiller, Mr. Fife is as expert as a practical yacht sailor. as 


he is as a designer. . 





CotumBia and Defender left New ‘Rochelle ii ast 
week for Narragansett Bay. Columbia reached Bristolon 


Sunday, where she will ship a new suit of sails;’after - 


which she and Defender will.-sail several races. Sir 
Thomas Lipton has stated that Shamrock will be docked 
at the. Erie Basin Drydock, South Brooklyn, on Sept. 28, 
wher¢ the public will be permitted to see her.: It. is also 
reported that: Columbia will-be docked at the same’ time, 
as the big dock will easily accommodate. both yachts. 


Com. Morcan was in Washington last week, and in 
conference with the Secretary of the Treasury in regard 
to the patrolling of the courses for the Cup races. The 
U. S. Government will lend all the aid possible, and 
definite plans are now being prepared by the: New York 
Y. C. and the Government for the buoying and patrolling 
of the course. 





Tue Newport yachtsmen who have made such a success 
of the special goft. class, have revived the scheme of a 
larger class, proposed a couple of years ago, and they 
are now conferring with Mr. Herreshoff. The proposed 
new class will probably be of about 65ft. racing measure- 
ment. : 


THE Massachusetts Y. R. A. closed a very successful 
season with the rendezvous of the fleet at Hull on Sept. 
10. After the review the fleet sailed over to City Point. 


Columbia Y. C. 





Tue Columbia Y. C. of Chicago sailed an open race on 
Sept. 9, the times being: 
Class A—Start, 2:00. 










Finish Elapsed. 

6 09 18 4 09 18 

08 3 50 08 

02 52 4 02 52 

Wizard 04 37 4 04 37 
Class C—Start, 

Nymph ... 3 5 29 29 3 29 29 

Vixen .... 5 57 56 3 57 56 

WEIR okvicbaovc'e'e's'e's --6 00 35 4 00 35 
Class D—Start, 

5 44 35 3 44 35 

ll 35 411 35 

28 55 2 23 55 

03 32 1 54 32 

04 1 56 04 

o4 2 04 34 

53 2 12 53 

57 1 57 57 

18 2 31 18 

7 2 38 07 

08 2 49 08 

29 3 01 29 





Hempstead Bay Y. C: Open Regatta. 
FREEPORT—-HEMPSTEAD BAY. 


Saturday, Sept. 16. 


Tue Hempstead Bay Y. C. sailed an open race on Sept. 
16 in.a very light breeze, the times being : 











ps. 

Start. Finish. Elapsed. Correeted. 
Quo Vadis 1 36 11 5 18 33 3 42 22 3 42 22 
Mayita ....... 1 36 40 i i 
Fleet Wing .... 3 46 18 
Ellen ... 3 21 49 3 21 49 
Beulah 4 Bt 05 3 05 05 3 04 18 
Mabel 35 5 O07 34 3 24 39 2 22 39 
Dot . 57 5 14 44 3 32 47 3 29 35 
Mardi 00 5 12 29 3 26 29 3 22 51 

oats—20ft. Class. 

Little Minister -1 46 00 5 04 57 3 18 57 3 18 57 
Fellowcraft . 1 41 43 Did not finish., 
ne -1 45 00 Did not finish. 

1 46 00 05 3 19 20 3 16 39 

142580 Did not finish. 


Manhasset Bay Y. C. 
PORT WASHINGTON—MANBHASSET BAY. 
Saturday, Sept. 16. 
Two races for the Rudder cup were sailed on Saturday 
by the Manhasset Y. C., g three wins for Mascot. 


The times were: 
First Race—Start, 2:10. 





Finish. Elapsed. 
Mascot, T. Clapham .........ssccsceccsececeeees 3 38 20 1 23 20 
Qld . ee ee wtinnbe 3 39 10 1 29 10 
Unee JACKSOR Soi 0b dicccsddedéscvesooccive 3 41 45 1 31 45 
Second Race—Start, 3:50. 
ES 00d.) See eel oedan Pade Cresadeed chp tae eo 4 37 02 0 47 02 
NNN a uid Doses Cl ghdaipebvaneas nacasuehee 4 39 25 0 49 25 
WOON asec cceeecéap cde dcncdetadscecepapensnes 44415 0 54 15 
Chicago Y. C. 
CHICAGO—LAKE MICHIGAN. 
Saturday, Sept. 16. 


Tue Chicago Y. C. sailed a special race on Sept. 16 in 
rough. weather and a strong breeze. -Vanenna sailed alone 
in the large class. The new Briar, Josephine, Prairie 

us Blade made up a class together. The times were: 





: Pie Lonemnet a hos 2 hold a ae of ee Soe 
or cham; ship of the season in the 21 iock- 
ee ox: eh sailed off ae ca ae 20, = 

22. A-souvenir prize wi given tothe winner o} 
each “and the yacht having the greatest number of 
points to her credit for the three races will be awarded the 
acuenaiio-see 


Font 
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YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


The Pacific Inter-Club Yacht-Association held its an- 
nual meeting dn Aug. 30, electing. the following ae 
Prés., T. F. Tracy; Vice-Pres., N. Walter; Sec’y, R 
R. ’ Hommedieu; . Treas., C. F. Michaels; Members of 
the Regatta Committee, L. Q. Havens, C. L. Tisdale;: O. 
Eastwood and G. W. Robson. J. M. McDonough‘ ‘and 
Com. Allen M. Clay were elected Delegates to the North 
American Yacht Racing Union. 


The Huntington Y. C. has elected.the following offi- 
cers:*Com., J. W. Shephard; -Vice-Com.,.R. L. Cooke; 


Rear-Com., A. W. Palmer; Trustees, *Gedrge Taylor, E. . 


W. Sweet and A, B. Gildersleeve;: Treas, ‘G. R. Rogers; 
Sec’y; Z. J. Caril. 3 


The Newport Y. C. ‘has pes reer ae officers: 
Com., J. M. Morrell; Vice-Com., C. A. Van Tderstine; 
Sec’y, H. D. Ackerly; Treas., B.-W: Caril; Board of 
Governors, N.S. Askerly, J. W. Hiltman, J. H. Ireland, 
Edward Thompson and J. A. Berian. 


Studio, ser:; once well known about New York‘ Har- 
bor, was completely .wrecked on Sept, 10 in the gale 
which struck Atlantic City. She was driven ashore while 
anchored, with no one on board. Her owner was Mrs. 
Mortimer Thorne. 


The second supplement to Lloyds’ Yacht Register con- 
tains numerous alterations and -additions up to July 24, 
1899. Shamrock’s dimensions, as given by it, are: Length 
between perpendiculars, 105. soit. ; beam, 24.55{ft.; depth, 
10.55{t. Thames tonnage, 260. Steel frames and alumi- 
num bronze plating. 


Yachtsmen who are preparing for the fall shooting 
will be interested in the new catalogue of W. H. Mullins, 
Salem, O. In addition to the sheet metal dinghies made 
by this firm, light, strong and practically indestructible, 
the catalogue describes‘a variety of metal hunting boats 

adapted for all waters. While, small, light and of com- 
pact form, these boats have wonderful carrying capacity. 


Frank Weston, alias Shaw, was sentenced to eighteen 
months in the House of Correction after pleading guilty 
at Lawrence, Mass., to stealing the yacht Takitesy from 
J. F. Appleton, of Salem. The detection of the thief is 
due to T. F. Day, of the Manhasset Y. C. 


Conqueror, steam yacht, F. W. Vanderbilt, arrived at 
New York on Sept. 12 from Marseilles, via St. Michaels. 
She experienced heavy weather throughout the voyage, 
but sustained no damage. She left New York on June 
10, since which time she has cruised in the Mediter- 
ranean. 


Norna, scr., N. L. Weaver, was reported at Honolulu 
on Sept. 3 on her way around the world. 








Ganoeing. 


Red Dragon Canoe Club. | 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The Red Dragon Canoe Club of uiikasiiie closed its 
racing season on the Delaware, at Wissitloming, Pa., 
Saturday, Sept. 16, under the most favorable conditions. 

The boating season has been a most successful one for 
the Red Dragons, and the interest in the club has never 
been more manifest. 

The damage by fire to the club house in the early 
spring was but lightly felt, and with its restoration came a 
desire to improve the entire club house. This was done, 
and the old mansion home of the Red Dragons was placed 
in the most presentable and comfortable shape that it has 
ever been. 

The past season has been one of the brightest in the 
history of the club, and to Com. Joseph Edward Murray 
and officers belongs great credit for the success attained. 
One of the noticeable changes was the canoeing interest, 
which displaced the sailing and half-rater craze which 
has predominated for the past three or four seasons. 

With the closing of the boating season comes the sport 
of trapshooting, and the gunning contingent are al- 
ready preparing for the winter’s shooting. New traps are 
to be added, and the filling up of the open space in front of 
the club house will afford a. suitable and permanent 
shooting ground. 

On Sept. 16 the Red Dragon Canoe Club held the final 
race for the Wilt novice trophy and the McFetridge 
paddling trophy of 1899. The novice paddling race was 
an easy victory for T. W. Cook, who made a total of 11% 
points in the series, which consisted of two races with 
double blades and two races with single blade. Mr. Cook, 





who is a comparatively new member in the club, won first - 


in the single once, first in the double once and tied for 
second in double, which gave him a total of 1114 points. 
As no one could win first place from him, he did not enter 
the final contest, which was a single-blade race. In the 
series good ‘form was shown by Messrs. Titus, Davis, 
Rogers and Hemingway. 

The McFetridge.. paddling trophy, representing thé 
championship of the club, caused a hard paddled contest. 
Maurice D. Wilt was the winner, after one of the closest 
and most exciting races ever seen over the Wissinoming 
course. His opponent. was E. W. Crittenden, whose 
marvelous spurt at the finish nearly won him the race. 
The time made by Mr: Wilt was 3:55 for the half-mile. 
Crittenden was but a few inches behind when the canoes 
crossed the line. Lloyd Titus was third, and E. D. 
Hemingway a close fourth. 

A joint regatta was held at Burlington, N. J., on Sept. 
4, by the Park Island Canoe Association of Trenton, 
N. J.; the Red’Dra regre Canoe Club of Philadelphia, and 
the Lakanoo Boat Club of Burlington. Many handsome 
prizes were offered, and the programme: was extensive. 

A number of races’ ere arranged. in which the winners 
received points in the of 5, 3 and 1, according to their 
finish. The winner 6§ éach race received a ze, and the 
club winning the Fo a of points during the en- 
tire regatta was, presented with a handsome“silver loving 


cu ee reves. 4 

The conditiéns -were favorable, and the races passed 
off pleasantly, ‘all: ae wee contested and interesting. 
The following: is the or of races and winners::. 


a 


No. 1, one-quarter mile, one man, double blade, junior’ 


: Points. 
B. F. Havens, P. I. C. oe DOME: Gavi Tas ic enodak<sens4eses4e9 5 
Bi 3: Dewi BR: DG. Si. Gecaheds seeks veesecesseconsdaseses 3 
Ly RR. Tite; KR. De CG. Ca UGE cc ticacccceccuimbae on peteeedeers 1 
No, 2, hand paddling race, one-quarter mile: ; 

vg Points. 
E. D. Anderson, P. I. C. A., first’ ..........-eeeees Weascasceding 5 
& C. Allen, P. I. C. A., SOC e556 cbse dacss ovive cde diveds 3 
oi ae Wilt, R.. Di C. Cu, Cadi den oc cic c ccc cestcccusocnees 1 
me a One, maa, single blade: : 

ee 















Bh a4 Allen; p, 7 
E. D. Anderson, P. I. ¢ "A: 
Dr. “Roberts, ‘L. .B. 


Woodin and Sterling Hewitt, L. Be Ca, ee td 
Moorhead and Havens, : Te: Gop. Son SNEveh anaes ceccaneon ee 3 
Cook and Hemingway, R te RS a a Py or 1 


No. 6, one man, double-blade: 


Points. 
H.C. Atlan) Pz E.G Bhs, Genta sie Sec tesdcdcsccecguvenctdovages 
Mi Th. Wikt, B.D. CH, WOROR ce occ vscaccccccscdsedecascucgees 3 
E. D. Anderson, P. I. C. A., third .......:sceeeeeceeeeeeeees 1 
No. 7, tandem, single blade, junior: 
Points 
H.-E. Davis and T. W. Cook, R. D. C. C., first ........+- 5 
Wavis and Lea, L. B. C., pane. ad bn taka demitaesededaws 3 
Farman end Moorhead, P. I. C. A., third.........sceeeeeeeees 1 
Tandem, double blade: . ; 
Points 
H. C. Allen and E. D. Anderson, P. I. C. A., first........... 5 
E. W. Crittend and M. D. Wilt, R. D. C. €., second...... 3 
Havens and Moorhead, P. I. C. A., third.............4.005- 1 
Tournament: 
Points. 
Davis and Hemingway, R. Or Ca, Wade isi cktvsdicens 5 


Hewitt and Horner, L. B. 
Hamilton and Wilt, R. D. 


Tandem, overboard: 


D,~ €: 
Titus and Crittenden, R. D. Se C., SECONd....... cee esseeeseeee : 
C 


Points. 
Bis, Waaies Bhd Tink.” Ba iC a ai bo hicsetsiscccci bévees 5 
Hemingway and Cook, R. D. *C. Cs pee aas cs spbae ia 3 
Hewitt and Woodin, £ B; CaF GN. Fei Sth ation cus caicdende 1 

Swimming race, 10oyds.: 

r Points. 
CEO a Whey, BR ne ss 640 x cdds bat eee sh cetcase dest scmeedane 5 
Tee Zan, le Mice PO ctvacesinddvactse cncigddcendiccdeouastes 3 
Farag. Ta, B.C. 5. Cietbeiecscapecsasccssecéecttathdandidadcvete 1 


- Total number of points to clubs: Park Island Canoe 
Association, 44; Red Dragon Canoe Club, 31; Lakanoo 











Boat Club, 24. W. K. P. 
Crapshoating. 
Fixtures. 
Sept. 19-21.—Hastings, Neb.—Amateur tournament of _ the 


Hastings Gun Club; $500 added; 2cent targets. .W. S. Duer, 
Manager. 

Sept. 19-22.—Detroit, Mich.—John Parker’s eighth international 
tournament; live birds and tar ets; $600 cash a 

Sept. 23.—Wissinoming, Pa.—Philadelphia Trapshooters’ League. 

Sept. 23.—Hartford, ‘onn.—All- -day shoot of the Colt Gun Cub. 
L. H. Bradley, Secy. 

Sept. 23. —Hidgewood, N. J.—New pa championship, Harold 
Money, holder, against Chris Wright, challenger, at 2 o’clock, 
Ridgewood, N. 

Sept. 23. —Sinking Spring, Pa.—Tournament of the Independent 
Gun Club. 

Sept. 26.—New Haven, Conn.—New Haven Gun Club’s all-day 
tournament; open to all; $15 added. J. B. Savage, Sec’y. 

Sept. 26-27. —Squaw Creek Park, between Nile. and Girard, Trum- 
bull County, O.—Tournament of the Rummell-Gaston Gun Club. 
Dr. James Gaston, Sec’y, Mineral Ridge, O. 

Sept, 26-27. —Muncie, Ing —Magic Gun Club’s tournament. 

Sept. 27-28.—Oswego . Y.—First annual tournament of the 
2 Gun _ Club. Robert Oligshaut, Sec’y. 

on 28-29.—Tyrone, Pa.—Tyrone Gun Clubs; s target tournament. 

Stine, Sec’y. 

ree 28-29. —Alton, Ill.—Third annual open tournament of the 
Piasa 7 Club. F. C. Riehl, Sec 

Sept. 30.—New Brunswick, N. —Ten-men_ team contest; four 
teams; teams of Brunswick Gun Club and Reservoir Gun’ Club 
against teams of Climax Gun Club and Dunellen Gun Club. 

Oct. a —Wissinoming, Pa. ior nnetaiohe Tra apshooters’ Leagu 

Oct. 3.—Kansas City, Mo.—J. A. Elliott, holder, Saolnat 
W. R. Crosby, challenger, for Review yah 

Oct. 4.—Kansas City, Mo.—J. A. R. "elliott, holder, against 
W. R.- Crosby, challenacs, for ‘epublic cup. 

Oct. 6-7.—Pawli ing, N 
Club; targets and live birds 

Oct. 10-13. —Newark, N. J.—Smith Brothers’ grounds. Live’ birds 
and targete. 

Oct. 11-12.—Reading, Pa.—Live-bird and target tournament of 
the Independent Cw Club. 

Oct. 11-12.—Paris y-—Hill Top Gun Club’s two-day tournament. 
John L. Bosley, Se. 

Oct. 11-12.—Newark, N. J.—On Smith Brothers’ grounds; two 
days’ tournament of the New Jersey State League. 

Oct. 1a Seenvin N. C cup target cham ionship contest 
between Mr. R. Crosby, holder, and Mr. O. Heikes, chal- 
lenger. Match beaks at3o ‘clock. 

Oct. 16-19.—Du Pont Park, St. Louis, Mo.—Fall tournament; 
three days at targets; one day at live birds; $300 to $500 add ed 
money. J. A. Corry, Manager. 

Oct. 17-19. ~Bahtianere, Md.—Sixth “gs fall tournament of the 
Baltimore Shooting Association. datos Malone, Manager. 

Oct. 23-28.—Nashville, ‘Tenn.—Belle Meade Gun Club’s tourna- 
ment; targets and live birds; $750 added. W. R. Elliston, Sec’y. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 3.—Cincinnati;’ O.—Tournament of the -Cinemnati 
Gun’ Club; two days at live birds; two days at targets. Arthur 
Gambell Sec 

Nov. 41.25 Sioux City. Ia.—Second annual live-bird tournament 
of the oa Gun Club; added moné¢y in every event. E. R: Chap- 


Sec 
Brooklyn. Gun Club.—Third Saturday of each month, Francotte 
m contest. Fourth day *“t each month, Grand American 
Wiser hee Burnside C Ill.—Med 
atson’s Park.—Burnside ossing, —) 1 
first and third Fridays of each po eee 
1900. 
April 2—New York_Vicinity.—Interstate Associatio Gran 
Ametliesn Handicap. Edward Banks, Secy. - . 
May 7.—Chica, 11.—Twenty-sixth ann convention and tour- 
—- of the Illinois State Sportsmen’ s Association. E. S. a 
res. 
une 3-8.—Utica, N. -second annual tournament 
ew York State y N.Y <-Forty-s0c Protection of Fish and 
Henry L. Gates, Sec’y. 
June 5-7. —Solumbat, O.— sy gy Trap-Shooters’ League tourna- 


ment. 


11.—N. Yow va .—Interstat 
Aiperican ili ra eee inter vord Santas Beye 
‘ournamen' Trap-Shooters’ League, first week 
in June. -J:.C. eld, Sec’y: 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The New Haven Gun Club, New Haven, will 
day tournament on, Sept. It is open to tlt eee a 
events, 175 targets in ‘all, and a total entrance of oo 
commences at 9:30. Sh ooters may ‘enter iter for targets onl _—_ 
2 cents.. Added morey $15. ‘ake: electric. cars to 
transfer to Scheutzen Park. ¢ sebtetary i is J. B. ea 


‘The Colt Gun Club, of Hartigtd, thas ‘a formamen, ed 


been 
liminary work in furthering the jnferests of its tournament, 
to. take place on Sept. aos : 
“ses 


.—Tournament ot Pawling Rod and Gun- 
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_ FOREST AND STREAM. 
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The programme of the Cincinnati Gun Club’s second annual 
tournament can be obtained of Mr. G. W. Schuler, 626 Vine street, 
Cincinnati. The dates are Oct. 31 and Nov. 1, 2 and 3. It is-open 
to all. There are added moneys as follows: Fifty dollars to the 
first high gun and to the second high _ Seeing Seva all 
the target events of the first and second Y. Each day there are 
ten events at targets. On the third day there are four live-bitd 
mies-and-out events and one event at 7 birds, two moneys; one at 
10 birds, three moneys. On this day the Cincinnati_live-bird han- 
dicap, $500 purse guaranteed, is the main event. The conditions 
are Be live birds, $25 entrance, birds extra; handicaps, 26 to Slyds. 
Regular entries for this event close on Oct. 23 and must be ac- 
companied by $10 forfeit; the remainder_must be paid before the 
jast man has shot at his second bird. Post entry $35. Targets 2 
cents, live birds 26 cents. 


The different systems—Rose, equitable, Jack Rabbit and class 
shooting—ere all explained and illustrated in Forest anp STREAM’s 
score book, thus affording a ready reference for cashiers and all 
others who wish to learn these systems. The manner in which 


the score sheets are ruled is illustrated in our oqveniing Re ~ 
ights. 
In addi- 


the heavy lines being distinctly advantageous in ,bad, du 

which are the lights most prevalent in the scorer’s box. i 
tion, these books contain the rules of the Interstate Association 
overning target and live-bird shooting, the American Shooting 
Kssociation rules governing the same, the Hurlingham rules, a 
form of club organization, and a sample of Forest anp Stream 
trap score type, showing the scores of Messrs. Marshall and 
Grimm in the closing contest of the last Grand American Han- 
dicap, 

A truly remarkable score was that of Mr. Coburn in a recent 
match with Mr. Abbenseth, at Bergen N. J., and the wonder is 
how he could make it, for it is a truly difficult feat to shoot at 15 
pigeons and lose 14. But this is how the story is told: “There 
was lots of excitement at the live-pigeon match between” Con- 
tractor C. W. Coburn and Herman Abbenseth. The match was 
for $25 a side, each man to shoot at 15 birds. Abbenseth killed 4 
out of 15 and Coburn killed 1. Coburn really killed more birds 
than did Abbenseth, but as he shot all except 1 before they arose 
from the trap, the referee refused to allow them.” , rhe referee 
often is a bold, bad man in “refusing to allow them. 


Mr. Paui R. Litzke, our correspondent in the Southwest, in his 
newsy contributions in the “Arkansas and the South” column, 
writes us, under the caption “Here and There,” that the St. Louis 
and Kansas City shooters are considering the matter of a challenge 
trophy, to be contested for by Missouri shooters. This is an ad- 
saveble proposition. Its sterling good purpose is assured from the 
men who are endeavoring to establish it—Messrs. Chas. McL. 
Clark, of St. Louis, and Mr, Chris. Gottlieb, of Kansas City. 


Dr. A. A. Webber and Dr. Joseph Creamer, two of the Brook- 
lyn Gun Club’s brightest pupils, wandered over to Dexter Park 
on Wednesday of last week as guests of the Erie Gun Club, the 
event being the solving of equations between the gun and live 
birds. In the main event, at 7 birds, Dr. Webber killed all, 
while Dr. Creamer had all but one. Although there were eleven 
others, Dr. Webber’s score was the only pore one, while that 
of Dr. Creamer was as good as the best alter Webber’s. 


Under date of Sept. 18, Mr. H. Nelson, captain of the Pawling _ 
Rod and Gun Club, Pawling, N. Y., writes us as follows: “Owin 
to the Dewey parade, which comes on the 29th of this mont 
(date of our regular monthly meeting), I am requested to call 
our September shoot for Saturday, Sept. 23, at 1 P. M. Members 
cup handicap, 50 targets, 50 cents entrance; cash handicap, open 
to all, 26 targets, 50 cents entrance; sweepstakes at option of con- 
testants.” 


The Dunellen Gun Club and the Climax Gun Club, of Plain- 
field, will each organize a team of ten men, and these two teams 
will contest against two teams, one organized by the Dunellen 
Gun Club, of Dunellen, the other by the Climax Gun Club, of 
Plainfield, N. J. Sept. 30 is the date and the grounds of the 
New Brunswick Gun Club the place. This should be a most in- 
teresting contest. 


The Philadelphia Trapshooters’ League will hold its next team 
match on Saturday of this week on the grounds of the Florists 
Gun Club, at Wissinoming, Pa. There are ten events on the pro- 
gramme of 10 and 16 targets, entrance 50 and 75 cents. ass 
shooting and three moneys if the enries are not twenty or over. 


In the unfinished races of Aug. 22, shot off at the Worcester 
Sportsmen’s Club tournament, Sept. 12, Wheeler made the extraor- 
dinary good score of 98 out of 100; and the hardly less extraordi- 
nary score of 96 was made by Miskay. Wheeler’s average in the 
twelve events of 240 targets was .970. 


On Thursday of this week the Cast Iron Stove pendant again 
comes into aremminunee, Mr. Charles Zwerlein, of Yardville, N. J., 
taking a try at it. It will be Mr. 5 A. R. Elliott’s busy day, for 
on the grounds at Yardville Mr. Zwerlein, always formidable, is 
ill more formidable. 


Under date of Sept. 14, Mr. J. R. Malone, Baltimore, writes us: 
“Please claim dates in your paper for the sixth annual fall tour- 
nament of the Baltimore Shooting Association, Oct. 17, 18 and 19, 
1899. Two days targets, one day live birds; $200 given in added 
money.” 


The dates of the Tyrone Gun Club’s target tournament have been 
changed to one week later, Sept. 28 and 29, on acount of those 
dates having been previously fixed upon by the Johnstown Gun 
Club and the Windbur Gun Club. 


ite a lot of interest centers at the Keystone League grounds, 
Holmesburg Junction, Philadelphia, on Tuesday’ of this week, 
where Messrs. J. A. R. Elliott and H. E. Buckwalter shoot at 100 
live birds for a side. 


We are informed that work is progressing finely on the grounds 
of the new Interstate Park Association. The plowing and seeding 
to grass and all the preparatory work of surfacing are progressing 
energetically. ’ 

Mrs, M. F. Lindsley (Wanda) arrived in New York last week 
and will visit relatives in the East during some weeks. Mrs. 
Lindsley has been doing some very creditable shooting at the traps 
of late. 


We learn that Mr. Edward Johnson, of Atlantic City, is recov- 
ering nicely from his serious accident and again will make it lively 
for any one who contests with him at the traps, in due time. 

Bernarp Waters. 


WESTERN TRAPS. 
Chicago Sportsmen’s Handicap Trophy. 


Curcaeo, Ill, Sept. 15.—The initial shoot of the series of dia- 
mond m contests for the Chicago sportsmen’s handicap 
diamond trophy came off to-day, and struck twelve the first thing. 
Twenty-four contestants and one visitor took part, and the handi- 
capping and the shooting together were so good that there was not 
time enough left in the whole afternoon to get to a finish, no 
less than fourteen out of the twenty-four going into the 15 hole, 
thanks to summer birds and a short race. The weather was fine 
for the sport, and the birds all one could ask at this season, and 
it was at once apparent that this series of contests, devised . by 
Manager Leffingwell, is destined to rival in popularity the two 
diamond contest series so successfully completed this summer. 
The open handicap idea seems a popular one here, and certainly 
under the conditions of these shoots the contestants have plenty 
to interest them. The capital prize is a grand thing, a medal 
worth $225, and the Watson high average medal is fit company 
for the biggest trophy. These and the liberal list below them 
make it welt worth while taking the Illinois Central for Watson’s 
every other Friday afternoon for the next_six months. 

In the shooting to-day Wilcox, Roll, Odell, Holly, Mussey, 
Leffingwell, Palmer, Shaw, Adams, Felton, Parker, Steck, White 
and Amberg all went out with 15, and after that the simply shot till 
the tittkle of the cowbells called John Watson home to supper, 
and he put up the shutters of the park for the day. It was dis- 
covered that after an argument running up to 20 birds, Wilco: 
White, Roll, Felton, Palmer and Holly were still strictly in it. Al 
these to sh on their arms until to-morrow afternoon at 
3 o'c , at which time the shooting in the ties on 15 will be re- 
aumed ond the winner of the trophy for the first time be de- 
termin 

The ties on 14 included Crow, Boa, Von Lengerke, Gillis, 
Simonetti, ‘Barto and Levy. With these also it to 20 birds 
in the tie, and at that station Messrs. Crow and Von Lengerke 

to divide, as it seemed doubtful if either would miss again 
week, In the 13 hole there ¥ 
took down the pr 


in the tie till the shades of night came, and will be on thé 
ground wheres by sueee. When I add that Col. Felton is old 
enough to be the grandfather of half of these Chicago shooters i 
wilt evident | ality lies in the lake breezes of Chicago. 
It used to be otie fons widson’s boasts that “auld age ne'er 
chills the Douglas blood.” The Colonel is something of a 
Douglas himself, it seems, and I am sure yn ye Bae long 
may he wave. It may be of interest to reprint the rules governing 
this series of contests, which are worth copying: by other live- 
bird cities. The rules follow below: 


Rules. 


1._There will be twelye contests, the first of which will be held 
on Friday, Sept. 15, at 1: P.M. 


2. All contests th Will be held on the first and third 
Pete s of — a at 1:3 P. S aa 

7 ose Wishing to participate any shoot must present 
and be prepared to shoot before 2 o’clock, and have their names 
entered as contestants. No entries will be allowed after 2 P. M. 

_ 4. All contests will take place at Watson’s Park, Burnside Cross- 
ing, Ill, and Mr. John Watson will act in the capacity of 
referee and ae er. ; 

All contests will be at live pigeons at handicap distances of 
from 26 to 3lyds., the scratch men shooting at 15 birds, and 
others at from 15 to 19, as the referee may decide, and at the dis- 
tance he determines. 

6. The successful contestant is to receive a diamond trophy 
and to retain the same in his pe until it is won from n 
at a regular shoot.- He will also receive 40 per cent. of the 
entrance money. ‘ 

7. The second high m in ties of 15 will receive $5 cash in 
each shoot, donated by Mr. E. S. Rice. 

8. The one winning the diamond trophy the greatest number 
of times in twelve contests shall retain the same permanently. 

All ties for the diamond trophy will be shot ‘off the same 
day and immediately ree the trophy contest, and each 
contestant shall shoot at 5 birds, subject to an equitable allow- 
ance of birds, but at the same distance he stood during the main 
event. 

10. The high gun on ties. on 14 will receive 30 per cent. of 
the entrance money, arid the second high gun, 100 hand-loaded 
shells, loaded for pigeon shooting, donated by a contestant. 

ll. The high gun on-ti¢s on 13 will receive 20 per cent. of the 
entrance money, and the second high gun, 100 hand-loaded shells, 
loaded for pigeon shooting, donated by a contestant. 

12. The high gun on ties on 12 will receive 10 per cent. of the 
entrance money. 

13. All ties on 14, 13 and 12 will be shot off at 3 birds, 
and at the same distance as contestants stood during the 
main shoot. 

14. A high average trophy, donated by Mr. John Watson, will 
be given the one winning it the greatest number of times. To 
be eligible for this medal, the participant must shoot in at least 
eight of the twelve coutests. The medal each shoot will go, tem- 
pecerty. to the one scoring the greatest number of consecutive 

ills, beginning with the first bird shot at. 

15. The one vinsing the John Watson highest average trophy 
at a shoot is privileged to retain the same until the next regular 
contest. 

16. The holder of the diamond badge and the John Watson 
highest average trophy shall, before the commencement of each 
shoot following the one when the er were won,’ deposit the 
same with Mr, John Watson, and by him be handed to the 
winners. 


17, The contests are open only to residents of Chicago and 
Cook county, Il 

18. The trophies are given b oho? gia subscription, and each 
participant must pay the sum o The amount thus paid-in is 
to pay for the diamond trophy. Should there be any surplus after 
paying for said diamond trophy, the same will be disposed of in 
such manner as a majority of the subscribers may decide. 

19. Each participant must pay the sum of $1 entrance fee in 
each contest. Birds extra. he money so paid will constitute 
the cash prizes other than the one made by Mr. E. S. Rice, as 
stated n — 7. » » 

bs e rules governing these contests are those now in vogue 
at the grounds of Mr. John Watson. - 


Watson’s Park Gun Club, 


The Chicago sportsmen’s trophy and John Watson high average 
badge; first contest, Sept. 15: 


S Ri 30, 3 
P Mussey, 30, 
B Leffingwell, 30, 2.... 


NSSm' 7 


a] 
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3 
oe 
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Mussey, 30, 0 
Leffingwell, 30, 0........ 
Palmer, 30, 0 


110122 022112 
22222 «22 
12111 2 


22222 «621211 + 422202 —4 


Geo. Roll wins average baage. 
00221 White is : 
22221 

Ties on 14: 


im Crow 112 111 222 121 122 11 


ue Se 
= 22 8 292 22 2 2 


112 112 112 121 211 0 
21 in 0 
S E. Young being the only 18, he received third money. 
Ties on 12: 2B ESR 
jias 0 Ms steponeade hvckou 
Mr. John Elias won. ey 


Eureka. 


Sept. 16.—Fourteen members and one visitor, Mr. S. B. Trimble, 
attended at Eureka Club shoot this afternoon. 


The 
alt her favorable for target shooting, the light being not ot 


the best, and the wind strong, so that the flights were unsteady, 
though most of the scores indicate thet the boys ous 5 


in’ the medal shoot, 
contests which filled 
the scores: 


SUCHET TCT ETE RECO ETE ETE ee tee ree 


found the 
y event the burly presi- 
A A, C. Borroft 


TE nutnewevas ccc. ‘ee 13 16 i7 
i 18 19:19 


: BR: 


The third annual tournament of the Piasa Gun Club, of Alton, 
Tik, will be pulled off Sept. 28 and 29. F. C. Riehl, secretary, 
says that this is ing, to be one of the big shoots, and wants every- 
body to come. It is “everybody’s shoot,” the management states, a 
—, big proposition at first sight, but it is as easy for the Alton 

ys to 1un a shoot for everybody as it is for anybody, so there 
you are. I wish to call especial attention to the fact that Alton 
is the town which claims as a citizen Mr. H. R. Wills, one of the 
best rifle shots and best fellows in the world, and I am advised that 
Mr. Wills has a sneaking idea that he could also hit targets. As 

\a@ matter of revenge I hope some one w ill prove to Mr. Wills that 
he cannot shoot targets a little bit, unless they are tacked on a 


board. Hovcs. 
480 Caxton ButLpine, Chicago, III. 


Garfield Gun Club, 


Chicago, Sept. 16.—The appended scores were made on our 
grounds to-day. The day was hot and a very strong southwest 
wind blew eostty across the traps, making the flight of targets 
very erratic and the shooting consequently very difficult. Class A 
trophy was won by Dr. Shaw on a score of 23; Class B trophy 
was won by Pollard on a score of 20, and Class C was won by 
Fanning on a score of 19. 

Team_ shoot, 10 targets, six men on a side: 

Dr. Shaw 9, Hicks 7, Hellman 8, Dr, Meek 6, T. Eaton 6, 
Brabrook 9; total 45. 

Richards 6, Kuss 8, J. Fanning 7, Mrs. Shaw 7, J. Wolff 8, 
Dr. Mathews 6. 

The scores in the trophy shoot follow: 


Richards - -1011011111100011111111011—19 
Dr Shaw .. +» -1000101111911111111110111—23 
Mrs Shaw -1101400110110111001110111—17 
Pollard ... -1010111011111011011111111—20 
Northcott . -1110111010000110111111011—17 
Dr Meek . -0011101011001101101100110—14 
Hellman .. -1000101010010111101100101—13 
-0100000110010100001000100— 7 

-0011101100111011111101110—18 

«+ -1111011100111111011110110—19 

0111001011010111101111111—18 


0111111110111101111011100—19 
1001111000111111100110011—16 
T Hicks 1111111011111111111010111—22 
Sweepstakes: Sweepstakes: 
Targets: Targets: 
Richards . nis ohn Wolff .. 


ir Ww 
Mrs Shaw 
Pollard ... 
Northcott 
Dr Meek . 
Hellman . 
L Wolff, 


Fanning 
r Mathews . 


Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 
Trap at Watson’s Park. 


Watson’s Parx, Sept. 16.—Match at 25 birds, for $25; F. 
Gaekle vs. D. Carter: 

- -0012201200212201012121120—17 
« 9022211121211112111111012—22 
Ten-bird sweep, entrance $5, 60 d 


divided; second shot miss-and-out, and 
divided on account of darkness, 


40 per cent. First was 
Palmer, Leff and Amberg 


Schloesser 
Gaekle . 


RAVELRIGG. 


Trap at Sedalia. 


Separta, Mo., Sept, 9.—Inclosed please find scores for our reg- 
ular monthly shoot for the Dickman cup. Owing to a street 
parade in the city our attendance was small, and our scores were 


not up to the standard on account of a very stiff wind. quartering 
the traps. 


The first event was a practice at 10 targets. The scores: A. 
Lnshery m, J- Roe 8, McClure 7, Kerr 10, Fleming 8, Smith 9, 
an 


1 
Cup eet, 50 targets: A. Linabary 3%, J. Roe 34, Smith 26, Mc- 
Clure 29, Kerr J. Linabary 27, Fleming 32, Van Ripes 28. 
In the shoot-off for the cup Linabary was 8, J. Roe 9. 


New Jersey Rifle Association. 
The Wimbledon Cup Match. 


Tuis contest, which took place at the eighth annual meeting of 
the New Jersey Rifle Association, but shot under the auspices of 
the National Rifle Association, took place at Sea Girt on 
It was o to all citizens and residents of the United States. 
The conditions were: Distance, 1,000yds.; 30 shots; weapon, any 
rifle within the rules; as allowed; position, any without 
artificial rest; 18-point handicap for military rifles; 6-point handicap 
for special military rifles. First prize, the Wimbledon cup. The 
scores: 

First Lieut F C Wilson, 1st Batt Inf, Ga Vols 

iv W. C. Hudson, 4th Regt, N G N J.. 
Col G T Cann, I G of R P, State of Ga.. 
Sergt G H Doyle, Tist Regt, NGN Y... 

Lieut W W Cookson, 6th Batt, D C N G 
Wm deV Foulke, Philadelphia Rifle’ Association 


The Schuetzen Match. 


All comers’ continuous match; 
shots, 7 on the Standard target, with 


7 ring). A wei 
en 


ds.; standing; number of ~ 
J . bullseye (including the 
it rifle, with any tieger-pull, palm or other rest 
allowed. &. the muzzle of rifle must be kept out- 
side the loophole of the shelter. The allowance for military rifies © 
will be four points on each string. Cleaning allowed between 
shots. The aggregate of three scores to count for all prizes. 
Entries unlimited; fee, $1 each ticket. Prizes: First, $40; second 
$20; third, $15; fourth, $10; fifth, $8; sixth, $7; seventh and 
eighth, 


+ te eeeeweee 
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Lost or Dead. 
The Res Adjuticata. 

A CORRESPONDENT sent us the following clipping, taken from 
the columns of a contemporary. The first paragraph of it contains 
a question and answer which appeared in Forrest anp STREAM 
of Aug. 26, under the caption “Lost or Dead.” The second para- 
graph contains the ruling of our contemporary, and places the 
matter res adjudicata; for we can readily infer that the ruling of 
a “Recognized Authority” is final and better than the ruling of a 
plain, everyday authority, or a higher authority, or the highest 
authority, though we were under the impression that any author- 
ity, existing in fact, was recognized—without recognition there is 
no authority. 

Our correspondent desired that we give our reasons for our 
answer as set forth in the following: s 

“G. H. S., Wichita, Kan.—In a recent issue of one of your 
cotemporaries, the following query was propounded and 
answered, and. as I do not fully agree with the decision given 
1 send it to the ‘recognized authority’ for an answer: ‘A 
shooter at the score calls out to the trap puller, “Are you 
ready?” and receiving the response, “Ready,” he calls, “Pull,” 
simultaneously with which, or a moment after, but before the 
trap is sprung, he discharges one barrel. What should be the 
referee’s decision?’ ‘Ans.—If he does not fire his remaining 
barrel at the bird, or if he fires and the bird is not gathered 
within bounds, it is a lost bird. If he fires and the bird is 
gathered within bounds it is a dead bird.’ Do you agree with 
the above! decision? 

“Ans.—No, only in part. If the shooter’s gun was discharged 
before the trap was opened it was no bird. If, when the trap 
was opened the bird was a sitter and he fired and killed it on 
the ground it was no bird. If the bird took wing when the trap 
was opened and the shooter used his second barrel and the bird 
was gathered within bounds, it should be scored a dead bird; 
but if the bird was not gathered within bounds it should be scored 
a lost bird. There is np rule that we ever saw which requires a 
shooter to use his second barrel when the first barrel has been 
discharged before the trap was opened.” 

We contend that, under the circumstances specified in the fore- 
oing question, it is a “lost bird” if the shooter does not fire his 
second barrel. ‘We will support our contention with a pertinent 
line of authority and reasoning. 

To us, the point seems so simple,’ so analogous to many other 
points of a related kind, and so fully covered by usage and the rules 
that the invoking of any authority, “recognized” or unrecognized, 
is unnecessary. It is possible that there are people who would 
find difficulty in understanding that two and two are equal to 
four, yet it would hardly be necessary to invoke the dictum of 
a “recognized authority” to establish this simple point, nor would 
it hardly be necessary for the “Recognized Authority” to refer the 
matter to itself before the point could be well established. 

Let us briefly examine the question on its merits, for the mo- 
ment setting aside dogmatic assertion and consequent res ad- 
judicata, and in their stead considering rules and usage and reasons 
supplemented with a little argument. 


When Does Competition Begin? 


There must be a definite starting point at which the shooter, who 
is ready to compete, begins his competition formally. There also 
must be a coincident point of time and circumstance at which 
official cognizance, in respect to competitor and competition, has 
a beginning. This point is when the shooter declares himself in 
the competition by the order “Pull.” All the rules recognize 
that competition begins at this order, and they all caution the 
trap puller to heed it carefully. As governihg him in this matter, 
the American Shooting Association rules set forth: “And it shall 
be the trap puller’s duty to pull the traps evenly and fairly for 
each contestant, and instantly after the shooter calls ‘Pull.’ ” 

This command thus denotes that the shooter is ready, and that 
competition shall begin. The rules further impose that if the bird 
is liberated before the shcoter gives the proper order, or if it is 
not liberated promptly after the order is given, the shooter may 
declare it a “no bird.” All of which go to show that when the 
shooter calls “Pull” competitive action begins thereat. There are 
many other rules which recognize that the shooter is in com- 
petition when he calls “Pull,” but enough has been.adduced to 
illustrate the matter under consideration. Once in the competition, 
the shooter is responsible for his doings. 

The rules thereon are all so mandatory that when the order 
“Pull” is given they impose that the contestant is ‘irrevocably 
committed to the competition and must continue it to’ a formal 
conclusion, He cannot declare a “no bird” and consequently 
cannot declare no competition, because of any error or oversight 
on his own part. He is held directly responsible for his own 
competitive acts, be the same acts of omission or commission. 
Indeed, no one but himself can be held responsible for his 
competitive doings. Faults ascribable to his gun or ammunition, 
or failures caused by extraneous interference, are not: chargeable 
to him under certain qualifications, and are therefore not pertinent 
to the argument. 

Declaring a “no bird’ under legal conditions, either by the 
shooter or the referee, is equivalent to declaring that at that at- 
tempt there is no competition, and that the shooter will begin 
the competition anew. 


The Logic of Never Saw. 


The “Recognized Authority” sagely and judicially declares: 
“There is no rule that we ever saw which requires a shooter to 
use his second barrel when the first barrel has been discharged 
before the trap was opened.” This is its reason for deciding 
“no bird.” 

A decision founded on such a principle or on such an authority 
can hardly be accepted as sound. On the one hand is the. dog- 
matic ruling, ‘“‘no bird,” which, on the other hand, is frankly ad- 
mitted to rest on rather a cloudy source; that is to say, “on 
no rule that we ever saw.” As a process of reasoning, the 
“Recognized” seems to reason on rather a sharp slant from a 
simple subject into vacuity. 

Let us for a moment depart from the ‘“‘Recognized’s” logic, 
which proves one material point by citing another point which it 
never saw. Let us consider some rules which all can see, some 
usages which all know, and some principles which are necessarily 
inherent in the competition. Let us consider the rules first: 

The shooter at the score calls “Pull,” and fails to shoot be- 
cause his gun is not cocked. Who is responsible for the over- 
sight and the consequent loss? What is the decision? We might 
declare that it is “no bird,” because “there is no rule that we ever 
saw” which requires a shooter to shoot with a gun which is not 
cocked, nor one which is not loaded; but unfortunately for the 
“no-bird” decision, there are rules which require the shooter to 


be responsible for what he doesn’t do, as well as for what he does — 


do, in a competitive way, and the decision under them is a 
“lost bird.” On this point Rule 18, of the American Shooting 


FOREST’ AND STREAM. 


* Association rules, declares: “If the gun is not cocked or the 


safety not properly adjusted, and the bird escapes, it shall be 
scored a ‘Lost bird.’ ” 

The intent to hold the shooter responsible for his own over- 
sights, etc., is further shown in the same rules—Rule 22: “A 
shooter, having fired his first barrel and left the score, cannot 
return to fire his second barrel.” 

Thus, from the beginning to the end of the shooter’s inning, 
he is held to a strict accountability for his acts of omission and, 


cemmission. This is in accord with the spirit and purpose of the © 


competition, and permeates the rules. 

But let us assume that he does not shoot at the bird at all. 
What is the decision? ‘“‘No bird’? Yes, if we rest it on the 
authority that there is “‘no rule that we ever saw” which requires 
the shooter to use his gun if he does not choose to do so. It 
is, however, a “Lost bird” under the rules, which take the shooter 
in hand for what he doesn’t do but should do. Who is respon- 
sible for his failure to shoot? Why, himself. The Interstate and 
Hurlingham rules are alike on this point, namely: “If the 
shooter advances to the mark, and orders the trap to be pulled, and 
does not shoot at the bird, or his gun is not properly loaded, or 
does not go off owing to his own negligence, that bird is to be 
scored a lost bird.” Note the strict accountability to which he 
is held after he “orders the trap to be pulled.” His errors of 
omission and commission are then scrupulously charged to him. 
Under that rule he cannot fire off his gun before the trap is 
pulled without being responsible for it. e 

Now, “he advances to the mark’ and calls. “Pull,” and dis- 
charges one barrel before the trap is opened. Remember that 
he does not shoot at any bird, because he cannot do so; there 
is none in sight. 

The premature shooting is an error arising from excessive 
nervousness or misjudgment in pressing the trigger too firmly 
in preparing for the shot. Who is responsible for his error 
after he calls “Pull” and has declared thereby that he is ready 
and is in the competition? Himself, of course. It is his act, 
and with it is his responsibility. 

On what ground, then, can the referee declare there is “‘no bird” 
and consequently no competition when the shooter has advanced 
to the mark and ordered the trap to be pulled, and committed the 
error? On what ground has the shooter a right to declare himself 
in the competition, and then, when he makes a harmful error, have 
the audacity to declare that the competition is then and there 
ended and suspended till he can correct his error, and commence 
anew fully prepared? Under what rule or usage—apart from the 
legic of things that he never saw—can a referee excuse any of the 
shooter’s competitive errors? How, from any matter of reason 
or any matter of fact—apart from the logic of things unseen— 
can a referee, when the shooter is in competition, declare there 
is “no bird,” basing his decision on a circumstance which oc- 
curred before the trap was opened? It is a physical impossi- 
bility, then, to shoot at the bird, and equally it then is a physical 
impossibility for the bird to fly. To be a “no bird,” it must have 
an opportunity to fly, and to be exposed to the shooter’s fire. 

Suppose that, after the trap is pulled, the shooter flinches, and 
shoots into the ground a few yards in front of himself. He then 
has but one barrel to shoot at the bird. Who is responsible for 
his crippled ability? Suppose that he does not then shoot his 
other barrel and the bird escapes. What is the ruling? “Lost 
bird.” But his responsibility at that moment was no greater than 
it was at any other moment after he had called “Pull.” 

The shooter who fires his gun after he calls “Pull,” or when he 
calls “Pull,” is not to be excused because he has but one barrel 
when the trap is opened. But, because he has committed an 
error thereby, he must stand to the responsibility of the act. The 
empty barrel is not a datum of the competition. The shooter’s 
acts and their results are the data, and he must abide accordingly 
as they are for or against him. and by these acts and their 
results it is determined whether he wins or loses. 


The “No Bird” Contention. 


It has been advanced as an argument, on the matter under con- 
sideration, that the bird is on the ground when the erroneous 
shot is fired before the trap is pulled, and for that reason is a 
“no bird.” The fallacy of this contention is easily shown, as 
follows: 

' First, if the bird is on the ground when the first shot is fired, 
and this before the trap is opened and after the shooter has called 

“Pull,” the bird must needs be killed with the second barrel 
to make. it a “no bird.” If it escape, it is a “lost bird,” according 
to Rule 10, Interstate: “If a bird is shot at on the ground with 
the first barrel, he may use his second barrel, but such bird if 
gathered is a ‘no bird’; if lost, it is a ‘lost bird.’ ”’ So also de- 
clare the other rules. 

Second, if the birds in each trap are on the ground - before 
a trap is opened, after the shooter calls “Pull,” then all the birds 
in all the traps are on the ground before a trap is opened. Here 
we are confronted with the rather peculiar situation of five ‘birds 
on the ground at once. But the principles of the competition, and 
vsage and the rules, consider only one bird in the competition at 
atime. Before a trap is opened, the shooter does not know which 
bird will be released, and the rules particularly guard against his 
knowing which bird will be released; thus he cannot know 
which bird to shoot at before the trap is opened. 

How, then, can the referee, under the rules, declare “no bird” 
when no bird had been exposed to fire, and the bird, further, had 
no relevancy to the shooter’s nervousness or misjudgment? The 
shooter could not be allowed another bird on the ground of ex- 
traneous interference, for there was none; and it could not be a 
“no bird,” because of the shooter’s own error; and also because 
it is contrary to the letter and spirit of the competition that a 
shooter should be allowed to correct his own erroneous acts after 
he has directly engaged in competition; and it was a physical 
impossibility that it could be a “no bird’? when it was safely in- 
closed within an iron inclosure, the trap, when the shooter made 
his erroncous act. Bird and wild shot were unrelated. The referee 
might say that he excused the shooter for the accidental discharge 
of his barrel, and though he would violate the rules if he so ex- 
cused him, he nevertheless would be dealing with a matter of fact; 
but if he declared a “‘no bird” when the latter was safely within 
the trap when the accidental shot was fired, and when the shot 
had no significance whatever in respect to the bird, as it had not 
been liberated to be shot at, he would be dealing largely with a 
matter of fancy, not of fact. 

If we assume that competition begins when.the trap is opened— 
as some shooters contend—it does not in the least free the shooter 
from the responsibility of his acts. On the contrary, he is held 
the more closely to such responsibility. If his gun is not loaded 
when the trap is pulled or the shooter does not fire at the bird, 
the rule already quoted applies’ to him, as follows: “If the shooter 
advances to the mark and orders the trap to be pulled, and does 
not shoot at the bird, or his gun is not properly loaded, or does 
not go off owing to his own negligence, that bird is to be scored 
a ‘lost bird,’ " This is very much against the logic of the neyer- 
saw. ; 
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The error of discharging the gun unintentionally is analogous 
to the error of unintentionally misplacing the safety or not ad- 
justing it correctly, or of forgetting to load the gun, or of stand- 
in at a nearer mark than the one. prescribed, or of closing the 
gun after shooting, the second barrel being needed, etc., and all 
these competitive acts of omission and commission stand together 
in the shooter’s responsibilities, or they fall together. Yet, as com- 
monly accepted, the rules governing the shooter’s doings stand 
as good law. Through past ages, the wisdom of the trapshooting 
world has formulated its rules and usages, covering the points 
which may arise in competition; and these rules which all can see 
are much better authority than the rules any one never saw. — 

We have gone into this subject at some length because it has 
afforded a subject of discussion to some shooters for some 
months, particularly in and about New York. Concerning it, 
opinions were much divided. We will give space with pleasure 
to the communications of those who wish to discuss the matter. 





Trap Around Reading. 


SINKING SPRING, Pa., Sept. 14.—At a meeting of the Independent 
Gun Club, of this place, held this evening, it was decided to hold 
a grand sweepstake target shoot on Saturday, Sept. 23, the pro- 
gramme to consist of seven 10 and 15 target events at a reasonable 
entrance fee. The club also decided to hold its annual fall target 
and live-bird tournament Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 11 and 
12, on the club’s grounds at aa Hotel. The first day will be 
target events with added money. The second day the Independent 
Gun Club will furnish live birds for its events that are claimed 
to be some of the fastest and finest live birds ever trapped for a 
shooting match. The club has secured 400 pairs of fresh country 
birds that will be left to fly until the morning of the shoot, when 
they will be used. The live-bird programme will consist of the 
Independent introductory, 7 live birds, entrance $5, class shooting, 
and the Sinking Spring handicap, 15 live birds, $10, class shooting. 
Miss-and-out events and extra events to suit the shooters will con- 
stitute the balance of the programme. The Sinking Spring grounds 
are easily reached from Reading every 20 minutes by trolley line, 
taking the Womelsdorf car with the red flag on Penn street. 
Arthur A. Fink, of Reading, will manage, and any information 
wanted will be cheerfully given by addressing him at 426 Franklin 
street, Reading, Pa. The representatives of the sportsmen trade 
are invited to be present, as they can shoot for the price of tar- 
gets and have fine accommodations for a display of their goods. 
In the live-bird events they can contest for the purses. 

Pheenixville, Pa., Sept. 14.—West Chester turned the tables on 
the Phenix Gun Club and defeated their team in a fourteen-metr 
team race to-day on the Phcenix Gun Club’s grounds at this place 
by the score of 258 to 248. Each man shot at 25 targets over the 






magautrap. The first match was shot at West Chester and was 
won by Pheenix. As both clubs have each won a victory, a third 
match will be shot, the place to be decided by toss. he scores 
of to-day’s match follow: 
West Chester. Pheenix 
Miler ..cccccccvcccccesccs 22 
GME 5 cisnacctscdccsncudans 22 
Paehtert. .. ccacccvsescocseses 21 
TEGRROR oe cs ccdncccccyecees 19 
HHOERE ccccccccccccescceess 19 
Ennis .... 19 
Winstead .. 19 
Dotterer .......0¢ oa 
FRONTED ict ccccisevcvesdeset 18 
PRSCO cc ccvcscctuvsccevdas 17 
EID .cadicccvnrvuscessadsees 16 
Harrison § ..ccccccesccccccs 14 SRCVERE) co ccccccccaqsssagas 1b 
PORE 66 cccccscvenvvedces 13 PIGGM si erccccorcevetents 14 
MOWEE .cccccccccccevcces 13-258 Farley .ccsrcdepessccsccace 9248 
Pottsville, Pa., Sept. 15.—An_ interesting live-pigeon shooting 
match took place here to-day. There were 5 live birds allotted to 


each man and Head and Walker grassed their full quota of birds. 
The scores: Head 5, Walker 5, Jenkins 0, Davenport 3, Hallihan 
2, Stone 2. : : Y 

West Chester, Pa., Sept. 16.—Henry won the West Chester Gun 
Club’s challenge cup to-day by breaking 22 out of 25 targets. The 
scores follow: 

West Chester challenge cup, 25 targets per man: Hoopes 13, Har- 
rison 15, Todd 17, Davis 21, Nate ll, Peters 20, Ford 21, Gill 21, 
Henry 22, Hoar 19, Mowere 15, Howard 19. , : 

Pottstown, Pa., Sept. 15.—The Shuler Gun Clubé¢received the 
South End Roman shield trophy, won at Reading in the team 
shoot on Sept. 9, and have placed it on exhibition in Custer’s win- 
dow, this place. Arrangements are being made to hold a shoot, 
when this handsome trophy will again be contested for by teams 
of five men each. I 

Duster. 


Florists’ Gun Club. 


WissinoMiInG, Pa., Sept. 12.—The weather was clear to-day, 
though there was a stiff wind, which made some added difficulty 
in the competition of the Florists’ Gun Club’s monthly shoot, 
the third shoot in the second series of monthly handicap contests. 
In the afternoon the strong wind caused the targets to make un- 
certain flights, making the shooting very difficult. The conditions 
for the contest were 25 targets, known angles, thrown from five 
expert traps, and 25 targets, unknown angles, thrown from a 
magautrap, handicap added to the score. At the known angles 
everybody, with the exception of the State champion, A. B. Cart- 
ledge, shot well. After the first 10 Cartledge became very erratic, 
missing 8 out of his last 15, George Anderson making high score. 
On the magautrap the shooting, with the exception of Wolsten- 
croft and Park, was very erratic, This was caused by the high 
wind. For the 50 targets Wolstencroft broke the greatest num- 
ber, Park getting into first place by having a longer handicap. 
The scores: 

Twenty-five known, five expert traps, and 25 unknown, magau- 
trap: 

Known. Unkn. Hdep. Total. 
16 49 


McKaraher ....... 1111111001101001111111111—20 13 














SO op ecdace - --1111111001000011110100011—15 16 20 50 
Ls” - --0010010111101110101011111—16 9 16 40 
CA Socsen - «-1011111111001101111011101—19 9 20 48 
Wescott - - -0111000001111111101101011—16 12 19 47 
Parsons ..... - » -1001111011111111011001111—19 15 13 47 
Smith ............+-1101111101110111110110111—20 18 7 45 
MO Corum des + -0101111111111111111010111—22 16 2 5 
MENU wo caicee - -1111111111011011011111110—21 18 il 50 
Anderson « + -1111111111011111111111111—24 18 6 48 
eters Dike és - -1111111111100001001010111—17 18° 9 at 
Wi Be Wis. « -1101911111111111111111101—23 23 2 48 
PORE Nsmicdvidncewet 0111111011111111111111111—23 21 14 58 
Twenty-five magautrap: Points. 
Mc Rnoaees évubéatuccovenciasees 0101000101100011111011100—13 2 
BOA eardcaccbsbasdstcevoeentss. 1111010110001110101101010—15 3 
WOE) dr seidsccesovesssaitesiedecss 0000001110010101100000011— 9 
OIOUE se see evevenesavecsiccccatvogs 0010010011010011010100000— 9 1 
Ww GUO iii sr auid dbs codoscencest 0011010111010010001000111—12 
WWONONE: cc casedeectscciuescdousse 0010111010111111100100101—15 
SUMS piacatlnbearcicscdasctecnee 1111001011100111111011011—18 
DO ssi ciacdensaderedcascdedecdoae 001110011111111001111000—16 3 
PMU ncececrgisasarsegeaceumescd 0101110010110101111111111—18 3 
POMPE 4 5 «c's Saicans denand deceed 1110101111101110111100011—18 1 
Cortiodes pihiniesns -010101110001111 —18 
Ww Be W..:.: -1411919109191991933311110—23 1 
PUR tis cc heatedabdedcsiceeirs 1110111110011111119131110—21 3 


Points won to date: Anderson 56, Bell 5, Harris 5, Wolstencroft 


4, Ball 4, Burton 3, Smith 3,’ D 3, Col ' 
McKaraher 2, Cartledge 1, Craig L Sen eae me Kerk 3, 
Team match, 26 targets, unknown angles: . 


McKaraher’s Team. Craig’s Team. 





McKaraher .......... -13 GON esi ois cacexaaed.s 
WOE subsdacads 7 Cartledge ................ 
fones 16 Wescott ........ 
arris -20 WOME os bc dies cacce 
Sah sete aa Cai «19 Parsons .......... 
ANGOTIOR ~es neces dices. Sb OG PRN a re ksiobdsi eke, «+ 20-108 
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Arkansas and the South. _ 
Washington Park Gun Club. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 13—A_ good crowd of shooters jour- 
neyed ‘out to Washington Park to-day to pm aa in the regular 
monthly shoot of the club. The club had out an even dozen and 
there were also three vistirs present. Gregory captured the club 
event on a straight score, which exempts. him from paying for 
his birds, as this is one of the incentives this club holds out to its 
members. The one making the highest score at each monthly 
shoot is exempt frum paying for his birds, while in addition a very 
handsome cup is given to the one making the best general average 
and participating in no less than eight shoots. he conditions 
were ideal and the birds showed considerable snap and vigor, 
though there was no wind. , i 

Bramhall showed the best form, as he scored 31 birds straight. 

Frank Hodges, of Olathe, Kan., was one of the visitors present. 

The scores: 


Geeusty . ‘ 
ramha 

y 112111122120221—14 
D bihot 10222221112122]—14 
Rickmers 222222121212012—14 
Howe 212221201121201—13 
W 5 Allen . .21°221212120101—12 
*Cockrill : 


.21212*012110201—11 
‘ .020110161001001— 7 
‘ .000020211011010— 7 


*Visitor. 
Intercity Team Race. 


Arrangements are now pending whereby the first of a series of 
three team races between ten men from Kansas City and a like 
number from Omaha will be shot at the former place during the 
first week in October—either the 2d or 5th has been suggested, so 
that this event will either precede or follow the Elhott-Crosby 
matches, which occur on the 3d and 4th. At Omaha I was assured 
that they were ready and willing to shoot at any time and to 
either go to Kansas City or to entertain that delegation at home. 
While at Kansas City I was informed that the above date would 
suit them, and that negotiations would at once be opened with a 
view to having the Omaha shooters agree to come on one of these 
days. Probably in another week we will be able to speak definitely 
in this matter. 


St. Louis Doings. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 9.—The Griesedick-Sumpter match for the 
possession of the Busch medal was shot at Dupont Park to-day 
and resulted in ‘“‘no contest” after each had shot at 50 birds. The 
conditions are 25 birds per man, but in this original number each 
shooter accounted for 24, so that a shoot-off was naturally in or- 
der, which, however, failed to bring about a decision, notwith- 
standing that each shot at 25 birds, This time the contestants 
scored all their birds, so that the final score was 49 out of 50. 
Both lost birds were dead out of bounds. Sumpter lost a twisting 
outgoer, while Griesedick lost a rapid towering incomer. -The 
birds for the first part of the race were a fair lot, but the latter 
half were very ordinary. Had Griesedick scored a victory to-day 
he would have retired the medal, as he has already won it five 
times, In about two weeks these shooters will meet again, and 
the result will probably then be more decisive. The scores: 
Sumpter 
Griesedick 

Shoot-off: 
Sumpter 
Griesedick 


2222222222222222292222222—24 
11.22122212221112111912222—24 


Omaha, Neb. Sept. 9.—Every Saturday afternoon during the 
months of May, June, July, August and September the members 
of this club will gather to contest with one another for club honors, 
which is settied in a 20-target race during the afternoon. A shoot- 
er can at any time, by previously announcing it, shoot his score 
to count as the club event. Thus to-day Grant made but one 
straight score, but this came when it counted most, and thereby 
he carried off the honors of the day. On the other hand Loomis, 
who actually outshot Grant, is low man, for the time he an- 
nounced his club score he could only break 14, though he made 
three 18s, a 19 and‘two 20s, and finished with 43 straighht. Par- 
melee was also unfortunate, as in four trials he broke two straight, 
but in his club score he got but 18. This shooter made one run 
of 50 without a miss. , . 

The following are the scores shot during the afternoon, while 
the club event is given in full: 


18 18 18 14 19 20 20 Bates 

18 19 201419 .. .. Lincoln 
. 1715 13 18 18 15 .. Watson 
.. 1720 2018 .. .. .. Kimball 
.14171513...... Townsend . 
- 161 14.. .. .. .. Liteke 


18 19 1B .. 22 oo 


11111111111111011111—19 
Sa Saat an 

Parmelee .-. L110 — 
Townsend .... .«--11120011111711111111—18 
Burgess f . -11111111000111011111—46 
Brucker . .10111111011010111110—15 
Plumber . -11001101101111011111—15 
Loomis . .01111101000011111111—14 
*Litzke 11111101110111111011—17 
*Lincoln 01111101111011111101—16 
*Watson 11011000100110010100— 9 


*Visitors. 
O. K, Gun Club. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 14—The O. K. Gun Club, which has 
done no shooting since last May, as the members of this organiza- 
tion are opposed to shooting pigeons during the hot weather, re- 
sumed their regular monthly contests to-day, and on this occa- 
sion shot two scores, the first counting as the June score and the 
other for September. F, N. Cockrell was high man in the first 
trial, making a clean score. Gottlieb was but one behind. The 
second trial proved quite a surprise, as all of the best shots showed 
poor form, and those who do not rank among the high averages 
came to the front. C. B. Cockrell, J. W. McCurdy and Kit Colyer 
tied on 17, and the latter won by virtue of a forfeit, as neither of 
the others responded when called for a shoot-off. The birds were 
quite active, and to this may be attributed the ordinary shooting 
of some of the members. 

The scores: 

June Score. 
C .B Cockrell.... 
Chris Gottlieb 
Cc Renick. 


« » -12211222111212122111—20 
+ 22221222212222122202—: 


-12201022222122122201—17 
-21110201021122211112—17 
-12111121010111111220—17 
+ 22222002222222020022— 


15 
1002322211111001202—14 
reo -10110111011110200220—13 
September Score. 
Kit Colyer 
J W McCurdy.. 
C B Cockrell... 
F Cockrell... 


Mr. W. Fred Quimby, the affable 

can E. C_ & Schultze Powder Co., has 1 sper 
at Blue Lake oer Onawa, Ia, baes ishing in com 
Mr. and Mrs, W. D. Townsend, of Omaha, Neb. Mr. 
attend the Has tournament and will then make a tour of the 
Pacific Coast in interest of his company, returning in time to 
be present at the Belle Meade tournament. 

. Herman C. Hirchey, of St. Paul, won ie oe of 
Minnesota at the St. Paul tournament by scoring 44 out of 60 


pany with 
Quimby ‘wil 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


shooting at 26 and 12 pairs and ing 22 of His 
shooting on the deobiee was particular x, goo but Mus “Hinchey 
has often demonstrated thet e is capable of some capital per- 
lormances. 

Mr. C. H. Curtice won the club sroghy at the last club contest 
of the Dupont Gun Club, of O which is a 20-target event. 


On this occasion Mr, Curtice broke out of 20 in a high wind. . 


There is considerable talk among the St. Louis and Kansas City 
shooters of establishing a challenge trophy for Missonri shooters. 
Mr. Chris. S, Gottlieb, of Kansas City, and Mr. Chas. McL. Clark 
(Chase), of St. Louis, are the chief advocates of this project, and 


, any one interested should communicate with either of them. 


a trophy would materially increase the interest in live-bird shooting 
in the State of Missouri. 


Pavut R. Lirzxe. 
IN NEW JERSEY. 
Hackensack River Gun Club. 


Hozsoxen, N. J, Sept. 16—The Hackensack River Gun Club 
held the third of a series of six live-bird shoots yesterday. A fine 
lot of birds were on hand. 

We _ were favored with the presence of Capt. Money and his 
son, Harold Money. 

No straight scores were made. Four tied with 9 for first money. 

The return match between Wm. Hexamer and H. M. Heflich, at 
50 targets, was postponed till our next club shoot, Friday, Oct. 20, 
business preventing hexamer from being present. 

A supper will be furnished by Mine Host Heflich after this 
shoot at the club’s expense. All are welcome. 

Club shoot, 10 birds, $5, two moneys: 


*Capt. Money Fred Durr ..... 

*Harold Money ....2220222222— ne Chartrand 

H M Heflich —9 Kramer.. 

Frank Jack L F Kleber 

Leonard Stebzle ...0°00*12000—2 E Weikert 
*Guests. 


Miss-and-out sweep for price of birds: 
Frank Hall 211290999%9" Capt Money 
Harold Mone 


Mr. Frank Hall pays for birds. 
Joun L. Cuartranp, Sec’y. 


Central New Jersey League. 


South Amboy, N, J. Sept. 16.—Five teams competed. The two 
New Brunswick clubs tied on 69. The shooting was extremely 
difficult, which accounts for the low scores. Each man shot at 25 
targets, 125 targets to a team. There was a high inblowing wind 
and the targets were thrown far out. The two New Brunswick 
clubs will engage in a team contest with the Climax Gun Club 
and the Dunellen Gun Club Sept. 30 on the grounds of the New 
Brunswick Gun Club. There will be ten men on a side and each 
man will shoot at 26 targets, making a total of 250 targets for each 
team. This should be a very interesting contest. The scores: 
Brunswick Gun Club, of New Fletcher 

runswick. Giles 
Nelson 


Oakley 
Vanderveer 


Reservoir Gun Club, of New 
runswick. 
Bissett ... 


Bloodgood 
Cornelius 


Dunellen Gm. Club, of Dun- 


Morfey Against Heflich. 


Lyndhurst, N. J., Sept. 14—The somewhat novel match between 
Messrs. Heflich and orfey was shot to-day, the latter killing his 
25 birds straight to 20 for Heflich. Morfey shot a Winchester, 
Heflich a Burgess. The conditions were 30yds. and pump guns 
were allowed as many shots as they could use.. The day was one 
of oo best—clear, cool and pleasant, with hardly any 
wind blowing. As is usual at Morfey’s grounds, the birds were 
good. Heflich’s gun did not work well at times, which hampered 
him accordingly, and cut down his score appreciably in conse- 
uence... More than two shots in a narrow boundary is not such a 
istinct advantage as it would seem to be, for out of the 50 birds 
only 3 were killed with the third shot, and some were lost which 
had been shot at three times. This is the first of the two matches 
arranged between these two shooters. The second is fixed to take 
place on Wednesday of this week. The scores: 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1899, by Forest end Stream ’ 
1545828122188 


KK? t 
4 
A 
0 


KART 
2122 
8153 
PAYS 
10*1 


K 
21 
15 
KP 
01 
Freehold Gun Club. 


Freenotp, N. J., Sept, 15.—The scores made at the Freehold 
Gun Club’s shoot to-day were as follows: 


First event: 
ols eect renee -a8 


RA Ellis . 
Campbell 
WwW Eilis. 
J T Laird. 
Arrowsmith 
Vandorn . 
Snyder 
Hance ... ll 
Muldoon . » ‘ -100001000010000000011001100110— ¥ 
Second event: 
011111011111111111110111011011—25 
110111111010101011001110101101—20 
110101010111001111110111111111—23 
J T Laird 1110°0111111011001111111110110—22 
Vandorn 011010111010000 


Worcester Sportsmen’s Club. 


Tue tournament of the Worcester Sportsmen’s Club Tuesday, 
Sept. 12, was one of the best ever held by the club. The attend- 
ance was good and the weather t ; 

In the unfinished race from Aug. 22, which was finished at this 
shoot, the following averages were made, Each shooter shot at 
100: Wheeler 98, Miskay , Griffith 9, Ewell 98, Eager 93, Leroy 
92, Herbert 92. 

The story is best told by the appended scores: 

Events: 

Targets: 
Wheeler . 
Herbert 
Tucker . 
Griffith . 
Snell 

~"pee 
Dickey . 
Hoyle .. 
Lambert 
fordan ‘ 
Davis 
Inman 


Nick 
Whitin 
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ON LONG ISLAND. 
Brooklyn Gun Club. 


Sept. 16.—There was a fine gathering of shooters at John 
Wright’s shooting forum, a number of whom were visitors. The 
event of the day was the = contest, this being the fifth 
the series of | ive. Dr. diner, Biauvelt, Dudley, Dr. 
Creamer David scored the maximum of 10 points. Paterson 
and Amend scored 49 each. Messrs. Banks and Waters, being 
members of the handicap committee, withdrew from the contests, 
both in respect to the gun and G. A. H. free entry event, though 
they were assured they were acceptable in both capacities of 
dicappers and competitors. 

Among the spectators was Mrs. Webber, who watched Dr. Web- 
ber’s good shooting with keen interest, and the day was all the 
beiptpee for her coming. 

feature of the competition was the good shooting of Dudley, 
who made a very consistent, high-class competition oughout. 

The scores: 

Fifth gun contest: 


BaMkS cocvecoccscccscowvccccscoce 1011111111111111111011111—23 
0111111111111111110101111— 
ee ccccccecvoceccccctcvetes 1111111111010010111101111—20 
1111101011111100110011111—19 
1011111111111111111011111—23 
0111111101111111111111111—23 
1131111101111111011001111—21 
0111111111111111111111101—23 
1011111991111111111011111—24 
1411111011111111111111111—24 
F A Thompson... 1001010110101111110111101—17 
1111101110111111111110110—21 
Blauvelt 1011011101110111010101111—18 
1111101011011111111011111—21 
1119991111111911111110111—24 
1019901100111191111131111—24 
0110111111111101011111111—21 
0110111111100110111101111—19 
0111001111111111111101011—20 
1110111110111101001110111—19 
1111101111111011011101011—20 
1110110111111111011100111—20 
0111011111111110111110011—20 
0011111110111111001100001—16 
1111101110101111110111111—21 
1141110110131111111111111—23 
1011011111111111111011111—23 
0110111101110111010001111—17 
Webber 1111111111110111111010111—22 
1111111111101001111111100—20 
1010000011101111011111011—16 
1100111011010101111011101—17 
1010110111110111011110111—19 
11131111011110011 10111111—21 
11110101011111011 10111011—19 
1110111110111110101101110—19 
1111111991101111111011111—23 
. 1011111111110111111111111—24 
David 1101100101101011010111111—17 
1100111111111111001111110—20 
0111111011000111100101111 
0101011111010111100110101 
1101111110000011101011100 
1110010111001101111110001 
1110011111001111100101001—16 
0010111111101110011000011—15 


Capt Money 


DELECLeL eee 


J B Hopkins 


bigs 


I 


*Thornton 


*C M Tiftney 


ruasi 


*Guests. 

Sweepstakes: 
Events: 
Targets: 

G Remsen 

Dr Creamer .... 

Dudley, Jr . 

1 S S Remsen... 
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Rifle at Shell Mound. 


San Francisco, Cal., Sept. 1—A number of clubs engaged in 
= regular monthly competitions at Shell Mound range yester- 


ay. 

The. medal score of the Golden Gate Rifle and Pistol Club was 
as tollows: 

Dr. S. O. Rodgpre 217, D. McLaughlin 216, H. Stelting 129, J. F. 
Budgar 201, F. W. Belknap 193 and 190, C. M. Henderson and 
194, J. E. Gorman 218, E, L. Moore 192. Pistol Class—J. E.° Gor- 
man 94, and 91, Dr. Rodgers 81, D. McLaughlin 80, C. Henderson 
79, J. F. Briges 74, C. N. Moore 71 and 69, C. Roberts 73 and 69, 
aaa n= ins 71 and 68. Record scores—J. W. Tompkins 85 
and 86, C. Roberts 81 and 80. 

The scores at the monthly medal shoot of the San Francisco 
Schuetzen Verein were as follows: 

Champion Class—F. Schuster, 429; first class, R. Stettin, 406; 
second class, August Jungblut, 379; third class, Otto Lemcke, 395; 
fourth class, William Goetze, 393; best first shot, R. Stettin, 24; 
best last shot, August Jungblut, 23. 

G Scores were made by the marksmen of the Germania 
Schuetzen Club. In the first champion class F. P. Schuster se- 
cured 437 ints; second champion class, N. Ahrens, 406; first 
class, H. Stellings, 398; second class, A. Jungblut, 400; best first 
shot, J. F. ee best last shot, Dr. Rodgers, 23. Bushnell 
medal scores: D. cLaughlin 222, D. B. Faktor 210. Cash prize 
competition: F. P. Schuster 74, D. B. Faktor 74, Dr. Rodgers 72, 
N. Ahrens 71. Rozrt. 


Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Tue regular shoot of the Cincinnati Rifle Association was held 
on tt. 17. Payne was declared r~-¢> of the day; also winnin 
the Dietrich medal for fifth and final time. Conditions, off-han 
at the German ring target, 200yds.: 

Champion score: 
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